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Vor. LXXII. 


LOVE’S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


« Gorne to India !’’ 

The speaker was one of two gentlemen, sitting 
at an open window, on the second story of the 
Ocean House, at Newport. Both the young men 
were smoking. 

“Yes! Iam going to India,” was the reply ; 
“J will be frank with you, Charley, for we were 
at school together, were chums at college, and 
have been close friends ever since. I will say to 
you what I could say to mo one else; and I feel 
I must unburden myself to somebody.”’ 

“A woman, of course,’’ said his friend, sen- 
tentiously, selecting a new cigar. 

“Yes! a woman.” 

“Miss Temple ?’’ 

“Tsabel Temple.” 

“Just as I supposed. But look here, Hal, is 
not she a bit of a. blue-stocking ?”’ 

Harry Darnley winced. He could not bear 
that any one should speak disparagingly of the 
woman he loved; and Charley Rossiter used the 
phrase, he knew, disparagingly. 

“T do not think so,’’ he answered. ‘She 
ranks intellect above all else; is fond of the 
society of men of ability, rather than that of 
mere boys; likes, in fact, to talk of things, not 
persons; in other words, is no gossip, as 80 
many women are. If that is being a blue- 
stocking, then she is one.”’ 

“Precisely. Reads Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer, and ran after Huxley, when he was 
here. I don’t mean to be offensive. But isn’t 
this your half-fledged female lecturer? Before 
long, mark me, she'll be haranguing from a 
platform, probably in full Bloomers, with a 
monkey-jacket and a man’s hat.” 

Even Harry could hardly repress a smile 
But he replied, warmly : 

“You do her great injustice. She is a 
thorough woman at heart; with infinite capaci- 


ties for taht is self-sacrifice, tenderness, de- 
Vou. LXXII.— 


*‘*SUCH A LOVE 





As By KG, 


OF A MAN,’’ ETC, 
votion. Only nothing has yet touched her 
deeper nature ip 

‘* You mean that no man has ever yet won her 
love,” interrupted Charley. 

Harry finished, without noticing the interrup- 
tion. ‘As she is full of character, she feels the 
need of doing something ; and so throws herself. 
heart and soul, into all the movements, from the 
Radical club down.” 

“Oh! yes, goes to feminine conventicies, 
where they read poems and essays, admire each 
other, and listen to transcendental fools lecturing 
Faith, Harry, I thought you had more sense chan 
to fall in love with a girl of that kind. Grant 
she is pretty, charming, fascinating even: I am 
quite ready to admit the two last, and I know 
she is beautiful; but for heaven’s sake, don't 
marry any woman, who thinks more of herse‘f 
than she ever will of anybody else.’* 

Harry took a turn up and down the room to 
calm his irritation, regretting that he had made 
a confidant of this cynical Charley. 

‘‘You entirely mistake her,’’ he said, at last. 
‘You should see her, in the privacy of her home, 
as I have; for I first met her, a year ago, at her 
father's country-seat. Her little sisters fairly 
worship her. So do all the poor of the neighbor- 
hood. A woman, more free from affectation, or 
who is less self-conscious, never lived.” 

‘And she will have none of you ?”’ 

‘(In every way I have shewn my love. But 
she will not let me speak, She seems to wish to 
spare me a refusal; and in that, reveals the 
delicacy of a true woman.”’ 

‘* Well, old fellow, I’m sorry for you. You're 
not the sort of man either, that really first-rate 
women dislike; and that convinces me that you 
over-rate this Miss Temple. Egad, if she knew 
you as I do, she’d crawl on her hands and knees 
to beg you not to go to India, but to remain here, 


and live for her.”’ 
(167) 
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‘*Some day,’’ said Harry, with a sigh, ‘‘ she'll 
find she has a heart, and then you'll see how 
you have maligned her. She’s the sort of girl to 
die for the man she loves.’ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! She'll die for nobody, 
unless, when older, shé dyés for herself: pardon 
the pun, I know it’s intolerable, but it’s good 
enough for her. I only hope her hair, instead 
of coming out chestnut color, will come out blue, 
ha! ha!’’ 

‘‘You may laugh at women who are intellec- 
tual, and sneer at them for blues,’’ answered 
Harry, sternly, ‘‘but for my part, I wouldn’t 
marry one who wasn’t. 
a whole life-time, to a silly fool. But with one 
as bright, as full of spirits, as cultivated as Miss 
Temple, for a wife and companion, one’s home 
would never grow dull. 

‘A perfect woman, nobly plaan’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
And yet a Spirit stil), and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’ 

God bless her! I hope the man who wins her, 
when I’m far away and forgotten, will be worthy 
of so rich a prize.”’ 

**T wish him joy of his icicle. The cold glitter 
of steel: all brains, no heart. She isn’t capable 
of learning even the A. B. c. of love, and never 
will be. Forget her, Harry.” 

‘Well, we shall never agree on this subject, 
so let us drop it, and forget I ever spoke. What 
say you to a stroll on th® Avenue ?”’ 

‘*With all my heart,’’ was the response. 

‘«T shall see her, to-morrow, for the last time,”’ 
said Harry, in conclusion. ‘There’s to be a 
pic-nic at Paradise Rocks. After that — well, 
India.” 

Little did either of the speakers imagine that 
there had been a listener to their conversation, 
much less that the listener was the very lady 
under discussion. But so it was. Miss Temple 
had come to call on a friend at the hotel, and 
finding her out, had sat down at the table, in her 
private parlor, to pen her a note. Now, this 
parlor was the next room to that occupied by 
Charley Rossiter, and as the windows of both 
apartments were open, she heard distinctly every 
word that was spoken. It was Harry’s voice, 
Harry’s admission that he was going to India, 
which first attracted her attention. 

Going to India! A sudden pang shot through 
her heart, a spasm of absolute physical pain, so 
that, unconsciously, she pressed her hand to her 
side. Harry had been so devoted to her, for 


granted he would always be so. She had, there- 
fore, had no wish to change these pleasant rela- 
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more than a year, that she had taken it for { marked that she was not herself. She was dull, 
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tions ; as Harry had said, she shrank from him, 
when he became too demonstrative: but now 
that she found he was going away, she awoke to 
the consciousness, that he was necessary to her 
happivess : andit burst on her like a revelation. 

She listened, spell-bound, to what followed 
It never even occurred to her that she was eaves- 
dropping. She was too intensely absorbed. 
While her cheek flushed, half angrily, more than 
once, at Charley’s cynical criticisms, her heart 
throbbed with strange pleasure, at Harry's gen- 
erous defense of her, the more generous, she felt, 
because he admitted that he was without hope. 
And it began to dawn on her that she had been, 
unintentionally, a little selfish, in expecting to 
keep him at her side, on her own terms, receiving 
everything and giving nothing. She saw, too, 
that she had, misunderstood herself. She had 
been saying, all along, and her set had said it 
also, that only weak, silly women fall in love; 
that men were all alike selfish; that her sex 
were the victims of their affections, ‘* too emo- 
tional altogether,’ as the high-priest of the 
Aesthetic club put it. It should be her care, 
Isabel had early declared, to avoid this weakness. 
Life surely had enough in it, even for a woman, 
without the need of love. But now her fine-spun 
philosophy fell from about her. Now, when one, 
whose society had, somehow, become essential to 
her, talked of going away forever, she suddenly 
discovered what a dreary waste of years lay 
before her, what a hopeless, purposeless future. 
And she compared Harry, mentally, with the 
other men she knew, realizing, as she had never 


ww 


done before, how superior he was to all of them: 
nobler, truer, manlier, more intelligent, better 
cultivated, a Sir 
Launcelot in all that was great and good. And 
she blushed. with secret pleasure, as she thought 
it. 

But he *.as going to India! It was too late to 
recall tiv past. Yes! there was one hope, & 
slender one, but still a hope. They were to meet 
to-morrow, at the pic-nic, and though she could 
not take the initiative, yet something might 
happen. Perhaps—perhaps—. 

Suddenly, she roused herself, with an effort, 
for she had been thus musing for long after the 
two gentlemen had gone out, and rising, ran 
down stairs to her pony-phaeton, feeling like 
some guilty thing, all at once remembering that 
she had been eaves-dropping 

There was a great dinner-party, that day, 
where Isabel was a guest, but everybody re- 


chivalrous beyond words, 


Her usual gay sallies, her 
Little sleep visited 


spiritless, absorbed, 
contagious wit, were absent. 
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her eyes that night, She was thinking, all the 
while, that she had discovered her secret too 
late; she called it a secret, now; a week ago she 
would have ealled it a weakness. Harry was 
going, and might go, was almost certain to go, 
without a word. 

She dressed for the pic-nic, next day, with the 
greatest care. She was in a fever, when she 

ched the Rocks, till Harry made his appear- 
for she feared something might happen to 
prevent his coming. He did not, for awhile, 
join her; and she was in a fever of apprehension 
till he did. When, at last, he came up, she 
welcomed him with a bright smile; and from 
that moment, she was the gayest of the gay. 
Never had she been more brilliant. Half-a-dozen 
of the most intelligent gentlemen present were 
about her; she had a retort for each; the ball of 
conversation never flagged for a moment. But, 
with it all, she was restless. She was in hopes 
that Harry would give her a chance to see him 





alone; but he made no movement to do so. 
“Why does he not ask me to go for a walk?” 
she said to herself. The afternoon was rapidly 
passing; her hopes began to grow faint: she 
resolved on a decided step. 

“How very warm it is,’’ she cried, fanning 
herself, vigorously. ‘i wonder if there is not 
more breeze on the beach.’’ 


offered to escort her to the shore, Harry among 
them. She put her arm in his. 

‘«T will accept Mr. Darnley’s kind escort,’’ she 
said, bowing gracefully to the rest. ‘* They tell 
me he is going to India, and it will be my last 
walk with him. The rest of you I can see dozens 
of times yet.” 

The others took the hint, and bowing, left 
Isabel and Harry alone. Neither spoke, until 
they had left the noisy company far behind them, 
and quite out of sight, and had reached a rocky 
bluff, with the low, level sands stretching before 
them, and the long line of breakers whitening in 
the distance. 

‘« Let us sit down hare,”’ said Isabel. 

They sat down, and, as the sun was still warm, 
Harry put up her sun umbrella, and held it over 
her. Still he did not speak. Something in 
Isabel’s manner began to give him hope; yet he 
could hardly believe it; and he feared to spoil 
all by precipitation 

‘Are you really going to India ?’’ said Isabel ; 
and her voice trembled a little, in spite of her 
effort to be calm. ‘Is it not very sudden ?”’ 

“It is sudden. But it is the only thing left 
for me to do.”’ : 

“Why?” 
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Immediately, her attendants, one and all, | 








There was a tenderness in the tone, now, that 
was unmistakable, and such as Harry had never 

before heard. He looked at her suddenly, and 

keenly. Her face grew crimson with blushes ; 

her eyes fell; she turned half aside, Then, as 

if hardly knowing what she did, she began to 

draw lines in the sand, with Harry’s thin, bam- 

boo cane, which he had put down, when he 

opened her umbrella. 

A wild, desperate, resolution took possession 
of hee companion. He was no faint-hearted 
Knight. But, as he had told Charley, never 
before had Isabel given him even the slightest 
encouragement to speak, as a lover. At this 
sudden shyness, on her part, he took courage, 
and resolyed to peril all ‘‘on the hazard of the 
die.’’ 

Only those who have been in such straits 
themselves, hoping and yet fearing, but fearing 
more than they hoped, can know how he spoke. 
His earnestness, his passion made him excep- 
tionally eloquent, even for himself. Isabel 
listened with a beating heart, and with fast- 
changing color. He told how long he had 
worshipped her; how her coldness had driven 
him to despair; how, being about to go away 
forever, he could not leave, without saying all 
this, even though he had no hope. 

‘‘Some happier man,’’ he said, in conclusion, 
‘will yet touch your heart, I shall not hate 
him. I love you too purely for that, God bless 
you both !”’ 

She made no reply. But if Harry could have 
seen her averted face, he would have seen that 
tears were in her eyes. After awhile, however, 
the tears ceased: a look of perfect happiness 
irradiated her countenance: and then a roguish 
smile began to play around the corners of her 
mouth. She stooped, and traced, once more, 
something in the sand. But what she traced 
now, were large, Roman letters, the letters a. 
B. C. 

‘‘Haven’t you even a word for me?” said 
Harry, after a pause. ‘I haven’t, at least, 
offended you.”’ 

‘‘T have some letters for you, as you may see, 
if they will do,’’ she answered, looking up, with 
a mischievous smile; and then she demurely 
finished off the tail of the c. 

What did she mean? Enigmatical as were the 





words, the look made his heart beat high. He 
leaned towards her. She did not move away. 
He put his arm about her. She did not shrink. 
On the contrary, she said, in a low whisper: 
‘Will you—give up—going to India, if I ask 
you?” And her appealing look was even more 
eloquent than her words. 
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‘IT will give up my life even,’’ he answered, 
passionately, pressing her to his heart. 

She lay passive, for a few seconds, with her 
head on his breast: then she made a faint effort 
to release herself. 

“Not yet,’’ he said, holding her fast. ‘Not 
till you have told me that you love me. Itseems 
too good to be true. 
great.” 

‘¢You must not hurry me,’ she answered, with 
a saucy, bewitching glance. ‘‘ Don’t you see I 
am only at the a. B. o. ?”’ 

The look of those splendid eyes, her sweet 
head on his cheek, the close proximity of her 
tempting, inviting lips was too much for him. 
What could he do but kiss her? Iam afraid, 
reader, you and I, if in his place, would have 
done the same. 

‘* There, that will do, at least to begin with,” 
she cried, laughingly, but blushing crimson ; 
and extricating herself, with a sudden little 
movement, from his arms, she asked, ‘‘ You, at 
least, understand the A. B. c. ?”’ 

He looked at her with such a puzzled air, that 
she broke into a peal of laughter. 

‘Don't be angry,’”’ she said. “I am not 
laughing at you. I was in a room, at the Ocean 
House, yesterday, next to that where you were 
sitting? It was Carrie Stewart's parlor, but she 
had gone out, and I was sitting at her table, 
writing a message to her, when I heard your 
voice. You understand now. The windows, 
looking on the Avenue, were open in both rooms, 
I suppose: you must be more careful, master 
Harry, in the future. And it was then I heard 
the taik about the a. B. c. of love.’ And she 
laughed, mischievously, again. 


My happiness would be too 





swered, joining in the laugh. And catching 
something of her sportiveness, he said, ‘ But 
you must be punished for eaves-dropping.”’ And 
he caught her once more in his arms, before she 
could elude him, and kissed her again and 
again. 

‘‘Oh! but you’re getting beyond the a. B.c.,”’ 
she said. ‘Surely one—is—quite—enough.” 

‘¢ One will be, or I suppose will have to be,’ 
he answered. ‘‘I am waiting for it.”’ 

She opened her eyes wide. 

‘Waiting for it? Haven’t you had—a—a— 
dozen ?”’ 

“Yes! may be. 

Oh!” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* From me.”’ 

**Why not?” 

She pouted. 

‘* But you love me ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘You love me?’’ 

She looked up, from under her haif-veiled 
eyes, blushing rosily. 

‘*Tt is not too much to ask,’’ he said, ‘is it? 
It’s only the A. B. c., you know.”’ 

‘‘ There then,’’ she said, ‘‘ that’s the a. We'll 
see about the B. and c. by and bye, perhaps, if 
you behave yourself,” and she glided from his 
arms again, and stood, like a laughing Grace, full 
two feet distant. 

And there we leave them. But Harry was 
right, Isabel, once having loved, loved with her 
whole soul. ‘She does nothing by halves, she 
learned the entire alphabet, by Jove,” said 
Charley, speaking of it, many years after, ‘she 
didn’t stop, as namby pamby women do with 


But none from you.” 


‘““What a veritable sprite you are,’’ he an- } the a. B. c.”’ 


LIFE’S 


TRACK. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH, 


BewILDERING maze! and can it be 
This is the path by God designed! 

It leads, perchance—I cannot see— 
To something it were well to find. 


And 80, as one who walks in doubt, 
And oft from time to time looks back, 
I wander on, yet ne’er without 
An inward knowledge of the track. 


It is as if, in the dim past, 
I had upon a summit stood, 

And seen my way from first to last— 
From infancy to womanhood. 





And now, as year by year goes by, 
I find some turning point I sought, 
Afar I see the shadows lie, , 
The mist of doubt, the maze of thought. 


As one who walks in dreamy mood, 
With mind intent, while wholly free, 
I gather here and there the good,— 
Or that which seemeth good to me. 


Bewildering doubts! pray let me rest, 
Since I 80 fur this way have come. 

Henceforth, 0 may I be more blest, 
And see the steady light of home. 





LUCIOLA. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


“Wuar is Lucia doing?” asked Aunt Mercy, 
louking grimly at Ruth, over her spectacles. 

“N—nothing, I believe,”’ hesitated poor little 
Ruth. 

‘And you have been helping her, I suppose. 
Neither of you had the kindness to remember 
that I might need your services down-stairs. I 
should think common decency would lead you to 
pretend to a little gratitude, even if you don’t feel 
it, for all I have done for you. Well, remember 
that you both have your bread to earn, at some 
future time. It would be well for you to learn 
all you can about housework. I do not see what 
else is before you. Of course, at my death, all J 
have goes to my sister,” etc., etc. There was a 
great deal more of it. Aunt Mercy’s lectures 
were always long, and always travelled the same 
weary road. 

But the lecture was over at last, concludiag 
with, ‘*Take these towels to Lucia, and say I 
wish them hemmed at once.’ Ruth fled away up 
stairs and through the long, dark passages of 
the old-fashioned, rambling house, and came, 
sobbing, into the little room that she shared with 
Lucia. 

Lucia was sitting by the open window, her 
arm on the sill, and her cheek lying on it—her 
slender, yet rounded figure full of careless grace 
and suppleness. Flickering rays of sunlight 
darted through the boughs of the great elm-tree 
by the window, and made a halo of her waving, 
golden hair. A pair of eyes dark as night, and 
“sweet as love and Italy,”’ looked out dreamily 
on the summer beauty of green leaves and far 
blue sky. Lucia’s face, pure, and pale, and 
perfect in repose, as a marble Psyche’s, was 
saved from coldness by the bright golden color of 
her hair, the sweeping ebon lashes and dark, 
well-defined brows, and the delicate carmine of 
the sweet young lips. A New England girl she 
was—the snows of her native land giving her 
that delicate fairness and perfection of com- 
plexion and feature; but something she had 
inherited from an Italian ancestor. 





; old house, and so meanly dressed in faded old 


muslins ? 

Lucia raised her head quickly, as Ruth entered. 

‘*What is it, little one?’’ she asked, in soft, 
tender toncs. ‘“‘What! Have you been crying? 
Dear little one! Come tome!’ She stretched 
out her arms, with a gesture of infinite grace 
and tenderness, and Ruth threw herself into 
them, and sobbed on her cousin’s bosom 

‘‘There, there, dearest child! I know what 
it is. Our sweet aunt has been scolding. Don't 
mind her, love!’ she murmured, softly, kissing 
the child. ‘ Be patient but a little longer, and 
we'll be free. When I can sing just a little 
better, I will go away, and earn money for us 
both. Listen, dear. It is better than it was 
yesterday !” 

Lucia sprang up, and ran across the room to 
an old piano that stood there open, seated herself, 
and began to sing the ‘‘ Shadow Song,” in the 
‘Pardon of Ploermel.’’ Shesang it wonderfully! 
The lovely, airy melody, the fantastic little trills 
and echoes rippled out on the soft summer air 
like a child’s laugh. The dark cld house was 
filled with the sweetness of those liquid notes. 
They reached Aunt Mercy’s ears, down-stairs, 
and filled her with wrath, as she listened. She 
thought it was Lucia’s song of defiance to her. 
She little knew how the soul of the singer had 
floated away on the music, and how, as Lucia 
sang, she was standing, in imagination, on the 
stage of ‘‘ La Scala,’’ looking over the dazzling 
foot-lights on a sea of color and brilliancy—a 
vast, charmed audience, held silent, spell-bound 
by the witching of her voice! The song over, 
Lucia sat motionless an instant, a flush on her 
cheeks, and her eyes filled with a rapturous 
glow. Ruth’s exclamations of delight roused her 
from her trance. She swung herself around on 
the piano-stool, and laughed gaily. 

‘Did I do it well?’ she cried. 
I'm going to take you into my confidence. 


“« Now, Ruth, 
You 
are just a silly little child, but you love me, don’t 


you? There, don’t strangle me, love! And 


The warmth of a fervid southern sun tinted § you'll never, never tell what I tell you? Very 
the gold of her hair, glowed in the splendor of well, then. You remember old Rosita, the queer, 


her dark eyes, and lit up her lovely face with | 


dark woman who was my nurse, and died in the 


the radiance of pink blushes and dimpled smiles. } little cottage on the hill, two years ago? Poor, 

But who was to know that Lucia was pretty, | dear, old Sita! She loved me dearly, and she 

when Aunt Mercy kept her so close in the dark ‘ told me all this. Years and years ago, oh! nearly 
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fifty years ago, there was a beautiful Italian ; 


singer, whom they called ‘ Luciola,’ that is, the 


OLA. 





“Oh! do you, Lucia?” cried Ruth, with big 
‘ eyes. 


‘ Fire-Fly.’ Her voice and her face were, bright  ‘*Yes; And here’s another secret, little one. 
and beautiful, and wild as the fire-fly’s lamp. ‘ You know how good Mrs. Leslie has been to me 
That is what Rosita said. She had lovers! oh, }—letting me take singing lessons at her house, 
more than she could count. She loved one of } and keeping it secret from Aunt Mercy. Well, 
them, but one night she had a fatsl quarrel with ; Mrs. Leslie has an invitation for me to go to that 
him, and the next day she was hurriedly married { grand. fancy ball, at Mrs, Trevor's, next week, 
to another of her lovers. The Luciola was so ‘and, Ruth, I am going! And I know I shall 
proud and quick! Her husband was,a hand- } find a dress in that chest that I can wear, and | 
some man, the handsomest in the world, and } mean to have it!” 

very rich, but he was stern, and dark, and proud. }. ‘‘ Have you asked Aunt Mercy to let you go?” 
He took her and her maid Rosita, and brought ‘Oh, yes,”’ said Lucia, supreme scorn in her 
them away to his home. The beautiful Luciola ; tone; ‘‘and she says I may go, and wear my old 
had vanished, and no. one knew that she was} white muslin! She thought that would keep me 
Edward Darracott's Italian wife. Do you see, ; at home! She doesn’t know that Rosita gave 
dear? She was my grandmother. He would ; me this key.” 

not let her sing, for fear that people would find ‘« But how will you get in the back garret?’’ 
out she had been a ‘Prima Donna.’ She and porter Ruth, anxiously. ‘It is always locked.” 
Rosita were terribly afraid of him. He had “Nevermind, Iwill find a way,”’ said Lucia, 
found out, you see, that she did not love him, 
and she was so miserable ! 

‘‘When my father was born, she was a little 
happier, but not happy enough to live long. 
She died very soon, and Rosita took care of my 
father. But you know. Luciola was Edward 
Darracott’s second wife. The first—your grand- 
mother—had left three children, and Aunt Mercy } lessly. 
was the oldest and most like her father. She “I slipped it out of the basket, when Aunt 
was never afraid of him, but your mother was, ‘ Mercy was busy looking in the glass at her cap. 
and my father hated him. ‘Thank heaven! She is a little bit deaf, and 

‘\When. your mother, Ruth, was grown, she ; didn’t hear the rattle of the keys. Now she has 
married against her father’s will, and my father locked the basket in her room, and thinks it’s 
did the same, and so Edward Darracott would } safe, and she has gone out to tea. She left us 
never see them again. Aunt Mercy and Aunt } some dried beef and stale bread for tea! Ugh! 
Patience married to please him, and he left them 3 Let’s run to the garret!”’ 
all his property. So, dear, when we were each In a far corner of the garret, was an old carved 
left little helpless orphans, Aunt Mercy took us } chest, heavily bound and ornamented with iron ! 
out of ‘ charity’--to work and slave for her, and } In a moment, Lucia was on her knees before it, 
make people say ‘how good she is.’ But Rosita } and the little key was in the lock! It fitted! 
says that when my grandmother was married, It turned! The bolt slipped, and four eager 
Mr. Darracott gave her a deed to this house and $ hands raised the lid. 
all the property round it that is so valuable now. $ A damask towel, yellow with age, lay smoothly 
The deed was never found, though, and all I } there, where dead hands had placed it, forty 
have, that was my grandmother's, is this.”’ Syears ago! The girls paused, and looked at 

Lucia took from her pocket a quaint old key, } each other, and Ruth whispered, ‘‘ Lucia, don’t 
suspended to a faded ribbon. } you feel like Bluebeard’s wife ?”’ 

‘* This key unlocks a chest that was my grand- ’ Then Lucia lifted the towel very softly, and 
mother’s, and is full of her rich dresses.’’ ‘ the girls bent lower over the chest. 

‘© Oh, where is it?’ cried Ruth, her feminine ‘What is it?” whispered Ruth. 
soul stirred within her by this last piece of} ‘A velvet—something—a mantle, may be—it 
information. is black! Oh, Ruth, it is a velvet dress!" Lucia 

Lucia laughed, and shook her head. ‘ sprang up, now, and shook out from the folds in 

‘It is;locked up in the back garret, and Aunt! which it had lain for forty years, a robe of black 
Mercy would never let Rosita have it. She said ‘ velvet, with hanging sleeves lined with satin that 
it would be time enough when I was of age. ? had once been rose-colored—ah, how faded were 
But I mean to have it now !”’ But Ruth’s eager hands were 


with a confident nod. 

And she did find a way, for, the next after- 
noon, as Ruth sat hemming those dreary grey 
towels, by the window, in their room, Lucia came 
flying in, with a radiant face—and the back 
garret key. 

‘‘How did you get it?’ asked Ruth, breath- 





the roses now! 
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plunging again into the chest. 
sure was a crimson velvet mantle, embroidered 
in tarnished gold. Then came a blue silk dress, 
brocaded with silver. Then a carefully folded 
damask towel, which was wrapped around a 
fortune of filmy laces — yellow, but oh, how 
lovely! Lucia gave a cry of intense admiration, 
as she unfolded these, and, when they were 
looked at, she laid them carefully aside. 

‘Oh, Lucia! Here, here is the loveliest of alb!’’ 
cried Ruth, holding up the very last dress. It 
was of rich, unfaded silk, just the color of 
Neapolitan violets, the bodice cut square, the 
train sweeping two yards away from Ruth’s 
extended arms. Lucia touched it with reverent, 
caressing fingers. ‘‘I have heard of this,’’ she 
said, softly. ‘‘ Rosita told me. She wore this 
the night she quarrelled with her lover—and she 
never wore it again. That was almost fifty years 
ago! Yet, see how fresh it is. Oh, Ruth, don't 
you think, may be, in heaven, she has seen him 
again, and is happy with him ?’’ 

**I don’t know,’ said little Ruth, with a 
puzzled look. ‘They say that in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels.’’ 

‘Well, little one! And don’t you think the 
angels love each other ?’’ said Lucia, impatiently. 
“I believe —I will believe —that in heaven 
Luciola and her lover are happy with each other. 
He died an old man—single all those years, for 
her sake !”’ 

Lucia’s hands were busy with the soft folds of ; 
the dress, but there was a far away dreaming } 
look in her eyes. } 

“There, Lucia! That is all. What shall you ; 
do with them all? Oh, do let’s make haste!” ; 
cried Ruth, impatiently, and Lucia came out of 
her dream, with a start. . 

**T shall take zhis,” she cried, ‘‘and the lace. 
Quick, let’s put the others back.”’ 

«And what will you do with the key of the 
garret ?”’ asked Ruth. 

‘Oh, keep it in my pocket, and slip it back in 
the basket. Don’t be afraid, little goose,’’ cried } 
Lucia, lightly, and then they ran down were 

















The next trea-; back the silken folds, and, as she did so, her 


hand encountered something hard. 

‘**A pocket, Ruth! Andlook! Oh, mydarling! 
Here is something in it !’’ 

With breathless haste, she drew out the 
‘‘something.”’ A lace handkerchief, tied in a 
tight knot (which it took Lucia’s trembling fin- 
gers some moments to untie) round a package of 
old letters! She scattered the yellow old papers 
on the toilet table, and something slipped, glitter- 
ing, from amongst them, and lay, in a heap, on 
the floor. Lucia raised it, and, after one cry of 
rapture, the two girls stood gazing speechlessly 
upon it. A necklace of great purple amethysts, 
set in a filagree of yellow gold, had, for its pen- 
dant, a richly chased locket, set round with big, 
wonderful pearls, their ‘‘ pure ray serene'’ searce- 
ly dimmed by the forty years during which they 
had lain hidden in the old chest. Lucia’s slender 
fingers eagerly sought the spring of the locket 
It flew open, and, after forty years of darkness, 
the light shone upon the face within—a young 
man’s face—frank, brave, generous, with ardent 
blue eyes, firm, sweet lips, and a fair forehead, 
over. which tossed waves of rich brown hair. 

‘“‘Oh, who is it?’ exclaimed Ruth. ‘Not 
grandfather! He was so dark and stern looking.’ 

Lucia turned the locket over, and there, on 
the cover, set in little pearls, were the letters, 
‘©C. E.” She softly laid the necklace in Ruth’s 
hands, and took up one of the old letters. Love 
letters, so old that both writer and receiver were 
dust long ago. So old that the yellow paper 
almost turned to dust, in Lucia’s hands, and the 
ink had faded till the words were scarcely legible, 
but in every line there breathed ‘the sweetness 
and warmth of undying love. The one love of a 
grand, strong, unselfish heart. How well Cecil 
Elliot had loved the bright, beautiful Italian 
singer! And he was her accepted, happy lover, 
trusting in her love, looking forward to the time 
when she had promised to marry him. Every 
letter showed this but one. One little note, 
hurriedly written, told of rumors he bad heard 
of her coquetry with Edward Darracott—begged 

that she would meet him and explain it—and yet, 


and locked themselves and their treasures safely } assured her of his deep devotion and his un- 
in their own room. In three minutes, Lucia had } shaken faith in her love! Lucia knew how that 


slipped out of her flimsy muslin, and was stand- 
ing before the glass, robed in the rustling } 
silk, and draping herself with priceless alien | 


lace. ; 


interview had ended—in a fatal quarrel—and 


Cecil Elliot (Rosita had not told her his name) 
had rushed away, and Luciola had never seen 
him again, or known where he was. Lucia 


‘See how it fits!’’ she cried, ecstatically. looked from the records of this passionate, ab- 
“Oh, | know what I shall do! This lace veil I ; sorbing love, to the pictured face, so bright and 
shall drape from my head, and this wide lace in } young and brave, of Luciola’s lover. ‘“ How 


the square neck, and under the flowing sleeves ! 


could she forsake him?’’ she thought. ‘No 
Oh, what a lovely long train!’’ Lucia swept } wonder she was miserable all her life after,”’ 
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The evening of Mrs. Trevor's ball arrived, and 
Lucia, in her old darned starched white muslin 
ran over early to Mrs. Leslie’s, followed by Ruth 
They were met by Mrs Leslie—dear, clever, kind 
mischeivous, ‘‘Aunt Mercy hating’ little woman , 
and led to her spare room, where there was a 
great mirror down to the floor, and many bright 
lights burning In halfan hour—oh, what a lovely 
enchanted Princess, in softest lavender silk, and 
rich drapery of filmy lace, stood before the large 
mirror, and looked at herself, with grave shining 
eyes! Ruth stood with clasped hands and gazed 
upon her. Lucia! could it be Lucia! This 
lovely vision, with braided glittering hair, from 
which flowed away that misty veil of lace—whose 
white throat was circled by the necklace of violet 
amethysts, and yellow gold—whose dainty, slen- 
der figure, looked so queenlike. in the silken 
robe, with its falling lace and flowing train ! 

“There! That is perfect:’’ said Mrs. Leslie. 


as she fastened the veil with her own large pearl- . 


headed pins. ‘+ That square veil is so picturesque! 
You might be Lucretia Borgia, or Bianca Capella, 
but you are too sweet and innocent—and Beatrice 
Cenci is too sad—no, you are only a ‘ Venetian 
lady.’ Come, child, let us go.” 

‘‘T am Luciola.” whispered the girl, with a 
smile, as she bent to kiss little Ruth, and then 
they were gone from the child’s dazzled gaze. 

But it was Lucia’s eyes that were dazzled as 
she entered Mrs. Trevor's drawing room, and 
gazed around, half bewildered, at the brilliant 
scene—the crowd of gorgeous costumes, the glit- 
ter of jewels, the thousand lights, the faces all 
turned towards her as she appeared! And no 
wonder every one turned to look at her, for 
nothing so exquistely lovely had entered those 
rooms before. 

‘Who is it?” people asked. 

‘*Only little Lucia Darracott! But what a 
pretty girl she has grown to be! And what a 
lovely dress! I daresay it is some of her aunt's 
finery, she dressed elegantly once.’”” And Mrs. 
Leslie had to say, over and over, ‘‘ Introduce 
you? Certainly, when we have spoken to Mrs. 
Trevor.” 

It was all like a dream to Lucia, she scarcely 
knew she was speaking to Mrs. Trevor, and that 
that stately, kindly lady, took her hand, and 
smiled upon her, and then that people crowded 
around her, and some were faces she knew, and 
some were strangers; but all gazed admiringly 
upon her, and all spoke kindly—some flatter- 
ingly. That brought her to hersenses. She could 
look up, and smile carelessly, and give back light 
laughing answers to hernewadmirers. Why, some 
of these men had seen ner almost every day for 














years, passing about the town, in her shabby 
dresses and hats, and had never found out she 
was pretty till now, when she wore a silk dress, 
and rich lace, and jewels ! 

The thought gave a little touch of pretty 
scorn to her manner, and made her wonderfully 
piquante and attractive. The girl was a belle 
all at once, and held a little court, as she sat in 
a great crimson arm chair, and looked likea 
radiant little queen. The circle was so dense 
around her, that it was difficult for a new comer 
to find entrance. But the new comer was very 
determined, and presently Lucia looked up, at the 
touch of Mrs. Leslie’s perfumed fan, and heard 
her introducing some one else. 

‘Mr. Trevor, Miss Darracott!’’ and there, 
before her, bowing low, and gazing at her, with 
all his soul in his deep blue eyes, was—Lucia 
started, for he was so like that proud, fair young 
face, shut away in the locket, that rested on her 
bosom! It was only Elly Trevor who had been 
away at college, and had just come home, after a 
foreign tour, with a good deal of tan on his face, 
and a thick brown moustache. But his eyes, and 
hair, and forehead, were wonderfully like Cecil 
Elliot’s. And what a pleasant ‘jolly ” fellow he 
was! Not abit flattering like the older men 
around her, but nice, and kind and friendly, and 
talking such good sense, as well as such gay 
delightful nonsense! Lucia danced with him, 
(Mrs. Leslie had taught her to dance, and taught 
her well,) and then afterwards with ever so 
many other partners, but she could not help being 
glad when the blue eyes and brown moustache 
claimed her again for a partner, and after that 
took her to supper, and after that stole away 
with her to a quiet corner on a moonlit porch, 
where they chatted cosily, for ‘‘ three minutes,” 
Mr. Trevor said, but it was an hour by our stern 
unromantic earthly clocks and watches. 

‘You don’t think this is the first time I ever 
saw you, do you, Miss Darracott?’’ asked that 
frank young man. ‘‘ Why | used to look across the 
church, at your hair and eyes, before I went to col- 
lege—that is five years ago—and I looked out for 
you when I came home. ThenI saw you going to 
Mrs. Leslie’s and I asked ber about you, and last 
Thursday—now, you must be merciful and forgive 
us this—I went there when you were taking your 
singing lessons, and made her tell me who it was, 
and I basely listened at the door. It was diviae, 
Miss Darracott! Will you ever sing for me?” 

Then Lucia promised to sing for him, and 
when Mrs. Leslie came searching for her, and 
found them at last, Mr. Trevor petitioned for the 
song now. ‘What, now! Before all these peo- 
ple!” cried Lucia, with a beating heart. 
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But when once she began to sing, she did not 
mind the crowd or the blaze of lights, but*car- 
ried away on the wings of music, she sang with 
all her soul—as she had sung in her room at 
home, with little Ruth for audience. And when 
she had finished, she did not heed the loud mur- 
murs of applause, and the exclamations of delight 
and surprise, but she turned and looked straight 
into Mr. Trevor’s blue eyes, without a word. 
She must have been satisfied with what she saw 
there, and with what he said, as he led her away 
from the piano, and stood by her, fanning her, for 
shesmiled, and looked radiantly bright and pretty. 

After this, it was time togo home. But Lucia 
had stepped into an enchanted world. She was 
a beauty and a belle,.and Aunt Mercy could not 
keep her hidden away any longer. 

There was a fearful tempest in the house when 
Aunt Mercy discovered, as, of course, she soon 
did, Lucia’s ‘‘basely, dishonest conduct,’’ with 
regard to the old chest, but Lucia cared very 
little for it. She was too happy, all that long 
bright golden summer, to care for Aunt Mercy's 
scolding. And she kept her amethyst necklace, 
and wore it in triumph, heedless of Aunt Mercy’s 
scowls. She had it on one evening, late in the 
summer, when Elly Trevor came to call on her. 
That was no new thing. She had seen him 
every day since the eventful party. They had 
talked and walked together, and every girl in 
town had gazed with envy at Lucia, as she rode 
with Mr. Trevor, behind his fast, swift, shining 
bays. But in all these meetings, Lucia had never 
looked lovelier, than she did on this August even- 
ing, in her old biack grenadine, which she had 
cut square in the neck, with yellow lace resting 
against her white throat, and the amethysts 
gleaming there, with their soft violet light. 

And how lovely she was, with her golden hair, 
and soft sweet dark eyes, and sudden radiant 
smile! Elly Trevor's adoring eyes, told her all 
the evening, what he thought of her, yet he was 
strangely silent and abstracted, and at last apolo- 
gized for his stupidity. ‘‘ The trouble is, Miss 
Darracott,’’ he said ‘I have been longing all 
the evening—indeed, ever since I have known 
you—to ask a favor of you, and I scarcely dare 
to do it.” 

“You need not be afraid to ask it,’’ said Lucia, 
after a moment's glance at his grave and rather 
anxious face. ‘I will certainly grant it, if [ can. 
What is it ?”’ 

“It is—that you will tell me the history of the 
dress you wore at my mother’s party, and—of 
this necklace.’’ 

‘Ts that all?’’ said Lucia, smiling frankly. ‘1 
am very willing to tell you that, but it is in con- 

















{ fidence, remember.”’ A confidence from those 


lovely lips, told in Lucia’s low sweet tones! 
Could anything be more enchanting! So it came 
about that Lucia found herseif telling the whole 
story of Luciola and her lovers, to Elly Trevor, 
and finally unclasping the necklace, opening the 
pearl set locket, and placing it in his hand, as she 
uttered the words: ‘But it was Cecil Elliot 
whom she really loved, till the day of her death. 
This is his picture.” 

Long and earnestly the young man gazed upon 
the bright, youthful face, and then laid it softly 
down. 

“Now,” he said, gravely, ‘‘I have something 
to show you,”’ and, drawing from his pocket a 
small morocco case, he opened it, and disclosed 
to Lucia’s astonished eyes a locket, old, yellow, 
richly chased, and set round with large pearls— 
the counterpart of her own! He touched the 
spring, and put the open case in her hand. 
There, before her, lay the face of a young girl, 
beautiful beyond description, with all the glowing 
brunette beauty of a southern clime, and, added 
to it, a piquante, wilful witchery, that belonged 
to herself alone. 

“Oh, how charming!” cried Lucia, in that 
first instant’s glance. ‘‘ What lovely eyes!’ 

Elly smiled, and bent to look at them. ‘They 
are your own!”’ he said, softly, and Lucia heard 
him, like one in a dream, for she saw, now, that 
the girl's dress was of silk, the color of Neapoli- 
tan violets, rich lace drawn in the square-cut 
bodice, and on the white neck rested a necklace 
of amethysts and yellow gold, with a pearl set 
locket as its pendant ! 

‘Is it—who is it?’’ she said, in a bewildered 
tone. Mr. Trevor silently pointed to a name 
engraved inside the cover of the miniature. It 
was ‘* Luciola !”’ 

‘Tt is, indeed, ‘ Luciola,’ the beautiful, wild, 
bright ‘ Fire-Fly,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and it came to me 
from my uncle, Cecil Elliot, after whom I am 
named.”’ 

‘And have you known, all this time, that I 
was Luciola’s grandchild?” asked Lucia, still 
feeling as if she were dreaming. 

«« Ever since that blessed night, when a lovely 
‘Venetian Lady’ came gliding into my mother’s 
drawing-room, and I saw Luciola’s costume before 
me, and looked into Luciola’s eyes, and heard 
her divine voice !”’ said the young man. 

«« And—your mother—does she know ?”’ asked 
Lucia, hurriedly, with beating heart and burning 
cheeks. 

‘‘She has always known—that is, ever since 
she came to live here, where my uncle knew that 
Luciola had lived.”’ 
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‘Then I wonder she did not—hate me—”’ 
faltered Lucia, with her eyes full of tears, as she 
remembered how, that very day, Mrs. Trevor 
had been to see her, and had been so kind and 
sweet, not stately and cold, as she was to some 
people, but talking so gently to her, touching her 
cheek with soft, caressing hand, and calling her 
‘*dear child !”’ 

But that was dangerous ground, from which 
Lucia hurried quickly, as Elly was beginning, 
vehemently, “She could not help loving you——”’ 

‘* But is that all you have of Luciola’s?’’ she 
cried, hastjly. 

“No,” satd Mr. Trevor. “There were some 
letters, written by her. I wanted you to see 
them, and I have brought them.” 

Lucia sprang up, quickly. 

‘** And I have your uncle's letters !’’ she cried. 
‘*Let us read them together !”’ 

So, in the soft lamplight, the two bright young 
heads bent together over those old, faded, yellow 
‘love letters’’ of Luciola’s and Cecil Elliot's. 

How quaint and sweet her’s were, with their 


pretty, imperfect English, and graceful Italian ; 


phrases, their childish gayety and caprices, and 
their undercurrent of genuine womanly tender- 
ness! And his, how full of the deep, strong, 
undying love, with which he held this pretty 
creature sheltered in his heart ! 

** Ah, she did love him!’’ said Lucia, looking up 
from the last of those tender little letters, her eyes 
dewy with unshed tears. ‘‘‘ I believe—don’t you? 
—that they love each other, now, in heaven.” 

“I hope so!’’ said Elliot. He took the little 
hand, that rested on Lyciola’s letters, in his, and 
was looking at her, with grave, anxious eyes. 

**Lucia, how could I bear it,” he said, ‘if fate 
should part us? If you do not love me as 


{ee had taken! 
? very little about lovers ! 


dearly as I love you. Tell me, Lucia, my darling, 
do you love me at all?’’ 

There was no need for Lucia to speak. One 
glance of her sweet, shining eyes, one shy, 
fluttering pressure of the little fingers on 
his, and Elliot Trevor knew she loved him, as 
tenderly, as truly, as Luciola had loved Cecil 
Eliiot. 

Ah, the ‘‘sweet old story’’ isthe same through 
all the ages! Just so, may Cecil Elliot have 
wooed the beautiful, bright Luciola, and so, her 
dark eyes may have given him their sweet 
answer, through a mist of tears. 

«But, Lucia,”’ said wondering little Ruth, when 
the lovers took her solemnly into their confidence, 
“T thought you meant to be a great singer, and 
make a fortune!” 

‘¢T like this best, little one,’’ was Lucia’s quiet 

answer. ‘This 7s my fortune.” 
} And you were going to Italy!’’ pursued 
Ruth. 

‘We are going to Italy,’’ said Mr. Trevor, 
smiling. 

Something in the child’s wistful eyes, brought 
Lucia’s face down to hers, quickly. 

** Do you think we will leave you behind, dear?” 


she asked, tenderly, with her arms around her. 


cousin. 
Ruth gave a satisfied sigh, and rested her head 
contentedly on Lucia’s shoulder. 
“It is almost as good,” shie said, presently, 


‘¢as if you had found that deed to all Aunt Mercy’s 


; property !"’ 


§ 
; ‘Almost!’ said Lucia, gravely—and practical 


little Ruth wondered why Mr. Trevor laughed 
just then, and stooped to kiss Lucia’s hand, tliat 
But then Ruth, as yet, knew 


eee eee 


I SHALL KNOW HEREAFTER. 


BY ELEANOR LADD LITTLEFIELD.°* 


Way this throbbing, burdened brain, 
Why this “ Never,” and “ Forever,” 
Meets me, when some good I'd gain; 
Flies beyond my best endeavor,— 
Why this heart's so thrilled with woe, 
Lips can taste smal! joy from laughter, 
I know not, but I shall know, 
Surely, in the great Hereafter. 


Why these eyes, oft filled with tears, 
The poor luxury of crying, 

Are denied, through lengthened years, 
In a sombre shadow lying, 

Why my soul's pent agony 
Does not from her prison waft her, 

I see not, but I shall see, 
Plainly, in the light Hereafter. 


Why those cords, which bound my heart, 
And the lingering hands fond meeting, 
Should be rudely wrenched apart, 
Almost stifling each pulse’s beating— 
Why those eyes, that used to shine, 
With a joy akin to laughter, 
Nevermore must look ia mine, 
I shall fully learn, Hereafter. 


Then, my soul, throughout earth's night, 
From the bright, celestial City, 
Gleams, for thee, a constant light, 
Lit by hand of tenderest pity. 
Ever, as that light draws near, 
As, on wings, this thought shall waft her, 
Quickly, o’er life's desert drear, 
To her glorious Hereafter. 
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A WOODLAND NYMPH. 


BY FRANK. LE 
«A Wooptanp Nymph, as I live. A Greek 
goddess come back to this nineteenth century. 

What a lovely face and figure.” 

Such were the exclamations that rose to the 
lips of Standish Brock, but which the near pres- 
ence of the nymph apostrophized prevented him, } 
the therough bred gentleman that he was, from 
giving audible utterance to. 

Standish Brock had always meant to marry } 
some pretty innocent creature, unspoiled by 
contact or even acquaintance with the world, 
who would not give so much as a thought to his 
money, or better yet, who should not even know 
that he possessed a fortune. I am not sure that 
in his dreamy hours (I suppose everybody has 
such, more or less sublunary) but that he indulg- 
ed in weaving an old fashioned romance, about } 
disguising himself as a wandering artist, or some 
other personage interesting and picturesque, 
and going in search of his Phoenix, then turn 
into a second edition of Lord Burleigh, when the 
knot was tied—only, of course, he would have } 
expected his ‘‘ woodland maid’’ to be as charm- 
ing and elegant, accomplished too, as if she had | 

been reared in what moralists term the hot-house 
of society. 

But if it be true, ‘* that whom first we love we } 
seldom wed,’’ it is still truer that if we defer the i 
pleasant madness, till after twenty-five, we seldom } 
select an object in the least resembling our early 
ideal. So Brock discovered—he was seven and 
twenty—when he met Clara Vane, and ended by 
doing, or to speak accurately, began by doing } 
what, when he first learned that he should meet } 
her, had told himself was impossible—he fell in | 
love with her. 

This meeting took place at Oakley, a quict 
little place up in New Hampshire, and about the 
last spot where their respective acquaintances 
would have expected either to go. 

It was an unspoiled, unmodernized village, set 
down in the midst of scenery, about which it had 
never dreamed of boasting, though I have seen 
many & renowned summer resort, with far less 
legitimate reason for being conceited. -Miss Vane | 
went there with her aunt, because the physicians 

‘had ordered a few months of entire quiet, and 
fresh mountain air, for the last mentioned lady, 
and her husband, Mr. Crosby, owned an old 
house in the outskirts of Oakley, which he had 





E BENEDICT, 
taken good care not to visit, since the days of 
his boyhood, until he took the partner of his 
bosom thither, and—léft her as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Standish went, because he chanced to hear of 
the distant nook, and it was so far beyond the 
confines of the world, that be would run no risk 
of meeting acquaintances, and could get out of 
the reach of three affectionately persecuting 
sisters, each of whom was determined to marry 
him to some paragon of her own. 

He felt disgusted and injured, when, just after 
he had been days enough in his retreat to hate 
to leave it, he heard that the Crosbys had come, 
the night before. At once, he resulved to run 
away. He had known the husband and wife, a 
couple of years earlier, and though they had met 
but little since, it would be impossible, he knew, 
to avoid. being civil to them, if he remained. 

‘“‘Can’t one ever be let alone?” he said, 
crossly, to himself. ‘‘ Just when I have found a 
safe retreat, must I tumble, in this way, on 
acquaintances? I will be off by the late train. 
I'll take a last turn in my favorite haunts, down 
by the brook, and through the woods, and over 
the hill, and so back to the hotel. Then I'll 
make a morning call on the Crosbys, for I can't 
do less, and tell them my trunk is packed, and 
I’m so sorry, and all that: and so make my 


} escape by the night express.” 


But fate is sometimes too much for us; and it 
was too much for Standish Brock. He had fol- 
lowed the little trout-brook for a bit, and had 
turned into a favorite wood-path, when, all at 
once, he came upon such a vision of loveliness, 
that, almost involuntarily, he uttered the excla- 
mation with which our story opens. 

‘‘A Woodland Nymph, as I live. A Greek 
goddess, come back to this nineteenth century. 
What a lovely face and figure !”’ 

What he saw, was a fair, young girl, simply 
attired in white, who, hearing footsteps in this 
quiet nook, rose startled to her feet, at Standish 
Brock’s approach. She held a book in her hand, 
as if she had been reading, which was not exactly 
like a Nymph either; but then Standish Brock 
liked intelligent, cultivated woman, and not even 
a Greek goddess would have captivated him, if 
she had been stupid or unlettered. What it is 


that makes us fall in love, no one can tell. least 
(177) * 
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of all ourselves; and our hero was no wiser than 
the rest of us: but certain it is, that, from that 
moment, he was in love, over head and ears, with 
this fair stranger. 

Standish, as we have said, checked the ad- 
miring epithets that rose to his lips; but he 
lifted his hat; and then passed on, without more 
than a glance at the girl. That hasty look, 
however, was enough. Never before had he 
beheld such gorgeousness in a blonde. She was 
dazzlingly fair; there was not a dark streak in 
her sunny hair; the very light of her eyes was 
golden; yet there was something oriental about 
her, such as is considered the special prerogative 
of a brunette: she was like a beautiful white lily 
that has grown and blossomed in a tropical clime. 

**T wonder who she can be,’’ soliloquized our 
hero. ‘She must be a stranger, and a new- 
comer, for I have never seen her before. After 
all, I don’t think I'll go, to-night. Perhaps I 
may, somehow, make her acquaintance, if I stay, 
At any rate, I'll put off a decision till to-morrow, 
and merely tell the Crosbys I am waiting for 
letters to decide my future movements.” 

Later in the day, he made his call. He had 
hardly paid his compliments to Mrs. Crosby. 
when the door opened, and into the room walked 
“This is my 


the fair stranger of the wood. 
friend, Miss Vane, Clara Vane,”’ said the hostess, 


‘‘who is spending the summer with us. Mr 
Brock, Miss Vane. Clara, Mr. Brock.’’ 

Then they fell into conversation. From the 
very first moment, Standish yielded himself up, 
unresistingly, to the spell of her soft, languid 
manner ; her low, lazy voice; ber luminous eyes; 
the voluptuous witchery of her personality. 
When he left the room, he had abandoned all 
thought of prosecuting his travels. He was 
madly, passionately in love. 


And yet he did not like the Crosbys, and was } 


amazed that this divine goddess, this magnificent 
oriental lily, should be domesticated with them. 
Wherever the Crosbys lived, it was always in.the 
gayest set to be found. Mr. Crosby called 
himself a broker—he was simply a gambler. 
only he played with stocks instead of cards 
Sometimes he was very rich, sometimes very 


went on just the same. 


handsome wife, but they were immensely popular, 
notwithstanding, and kept their place in spite of 
debts and gossip. 

Standish remembered, now, that he had heard 
of Miss Vane, though he had never met her. It 
was said that she had no fortune to mention, but 
this did not hinder the fact that she was courted 








and adored, and might, scores of times, have 
married title, or money, or both. She was two 
and twenty, now, and what she was waiting for, 
no feminine mind could conceive. There was 
not even the pleasure of thinking that she had 
waited too long, for she was more beautiful than 
at seversteen, and looked as fresh as if she had 
just wakened from an enchanted sleep, instead 
of having run the gauntlet of elegant dissipation, 
in every European and American capital that 
could be named. 

Six weeks went by so rapidly, that they scarcely 
seemed more than so many days to Standish Brock. 
At the end of this time, he was forced to go away 
for awhile. This absence lasted a fortnight, and 
his restlessness and loneliness would have con- 
vinced him, had he needed to be convinced, that 
his meeting with Clara Vane had opened a new 
era in his life. 

The moment he was at liberty, he returned to 
Oakley; returned almost against his will; for 
the more he saw of Miss Vane, the less he 
thought she would make him happy as his wife ; 
and yet the more madly he loved her. Brought 
up, as she had been, worldly and fond of pleasure 
and excitement, as her mode of life showed her 
to be, she was the very reverse of his ideal. The 
very reverse, except in books; and there she was 
all-powerful with him. Struggle as he might— 
argue as he would—he Joved her—and he went 
back to find her more fascinating and bewildering 
than ever. He was not the first man who has 
found a womun’s personality too much for his 
philosophy. 

Before autumn came. he had sealed his fate— 
had asked Clara Vane to join her future with his, 
and she had consented. He was happy—too 
happy, he told himself; it was rather like the 
intoxication produced by some subtle drug than 
the calm, reasoning, reasonable sentiment, which 
ought to be the basis of mutual affection, in the 
indissoluble relation of marriage. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs Crosby were over pleased, 
when they were informed of the engagement. 
They had wanted Clara to marry Percy Westford, 
a gullible young ass, possessed of millions, who 


} might easily be drawn into some of the broker's 
poor, but in either case the lavish expenditure } 
People told all sorts of } 
dreadful stories about him, and did not spare his } 


numerous ventures, whereas Standish Brock ab- 
horred speculation, and set his face, like a flint, 
against the most cautious and insidious whispers. 
Crosby did noi like him, personally, which was 
natural enough, as no two persons could have 
been more «iitferent in every respect, and Brock 
felt a positive aversion toward the man, as their 
acquaintance progressed during the visits which 
Mr. Crosby made to the village. The wife was 
young still, excessively pretty, clever and 
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amusing, but Standish disliked her even more 
heartily than he did her husband. The wily 
lady, when she saw how matters were likely to 
go between Clara and him, had done her best 
toinveigle Standish into a flirtation, which might 
irrevocably ruin his chances with Clara, by rous- 
ing the strong pride that lay at the bottom of her 
nature, and of whose potency her aunt had’ a 
more accurate knowledge than Brock possessed. 

But she failed, completely, and, of course, the 
failure did not leave her too kindly disposed 
toward her niece’s suitor; still, both she and her 
mate owned a great deal of the astuteness of the 
serpent, and accepted the inevitable with a very 
tolerable grace. 

“He is pleasant, handsome, intellectual and 
all that, but I think you might have done better,”’ 
Mrs. Crosby said to Clara. 

“In what way?’ the young lady asked. 

Percy Westford is ever so much richer——” 

“ And an idiot !"’ 

“Not a bad thing for a husband to be,” re- 
turned Mrs. Crosby. ‘If I had to marry again, 


I would certainly select a fool.” 

“Tf such an event should happen to me, 
perhaps I should feel so, but for a first venture, 
I do not feel inclined to try it,’’ said Clara, with 


a provoking composure, whereby she often irrita- 
ted her relation. ‘‘ Tastes differ—I prefer, for a 
husband, a man with brains, to a fool, especially 
when I happen to have given him my heatt.’’ 

“‘Oh,”’ cried Mrs. Crosby, with a shudder, ‘if 
you come to romance, I cannot pretend to follow 
you, and you must excuse me for saying that you 
are the last girl in the world I should have 
believed capable of such folly.” 

“TI think I should not have believed it of 
myself, a few months ago,’’ Clara answered, 
quietly. ‘But, after all, we need not discuss 
that part of the matter! Even in a worldly 
point of view, I am making an excellent marriage, 
80 try to be satisfied.”’ 

Mrs. Crosby had no mind to offend her niece ; 
it was better she should marry. The broker had 
managed to get hold of Clara’s little fortune, and 
had lost the larger portion of it, so neither the 
aunt nor he was in a position to attempt any airs 
of authority with the young lady—though they 
knew her well enough to understand that in any 
case such efforts would have been wasted. But 
Mrs. Crosby could solace herself a little, by 
sneering in secret over Clara’s attempts at 
poetical fancies. 

“Ifthe man should happen to lose his fortune,” 
she thought, “‘ we should see how fast al! her pretty 
ideas would fly away! Such nonsense—to try to 


impose upon me, too, who know her so well!” 
Vou. LXXII.—13. 





Oddly enough, the person who shared Mrs. 
Crosby’s suspicions was Standish Brock himself. 
Even in the midst of his happiness—and he was 
very happy—he had many dark, troubled hours, 
wherein he debated, in every shape, that question 
—would Clara have consented to marry him, had 
he not been so rich a man? 

Careless as she seemed—unobservant even, as 
a rule, of whnt was passing about her— few 
things escaped that young lady’s keen percep- 
tions. She read the state of her lover’s mind as 
clearly as if he had put his fears into words, yet 
she was scarcely hurt by the knowledge, and 
certainly not in the slightest degree offended by 
those doubts, which almost any other woman 
would have considered an insult, and which one, 
not quite sure of her own motives, would have 
resented with special keenness. 

‘*]t is no wonder that he cannot feel certain,”’ 
she told herself; ‘‘ appearances are all against 
me—and, indeed, am I sure of my own feelings ? 
I have always hated poverty—I have always 
laughed at love and the follies it causes sensible 
people to commit! Ah, well, it is of no use to 
wonder, and it is scarcely within the limits of 
probability, that my capabilities for sacrifice 
should be put to the test.” 

But, admirable as Miss Vane’s judgment might 
be, and clear as her intuitions usually proved, 
she made a great mistake, in the present instance. 
Autumn came, and the whole party returned 
to New York. In the beginning of the engage- 
ment, Standish had pleaded for an early marriage, 
but this was rendered out of the question by the 
sudden death of Mrs. Crosby’s sister. The aunt 
and Clara were, of course, plunged into the 
depths of mourning, which -a relic of barbaric 
custom still forces upon us all, though why, when 
such grief assails us, we should intensify our 
pain by covering ourselves with constantly re- 
minding sables, and seek seclusion, in order to 
brood and fret, instead. of going forth in search 
of mental distraction, is more than I am able to 
understand. 

Before spring, Standish Brock was a ruined 
man. A series of almost inconceivable disasters 
overtook him, and he woke, one morning, to the 
agreeable consciousness that, after his liabilities 
were settled, if he possessed a few hundred 
dollars to help him on his way to employment of 
some sort, it was all he had in the world. 

His personal plans were quickly formed ; one 
painful duty remained; to acquaint his fiancée 
with what had happened, and offer her, as he 
was bound to do, a release from her engagement. 

But, nothing flies so fast as reports of such 
misfortunes: rumors had reached Clara, through 
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Mr. Crosby, before Standish came to her with his 
story. 

«* Poor fellow,”’ said the aunt, ‘‘I hope it is not 
true, but if.so, of course, there is only one kind- 
ness you can show him—set him free,’’ 

All Clara replied was : 

‘You need not fear that I shall de anything to 
add to his troubles.’’ 

This declaration Mrs, Crosby interpreted. to 
mean that her niece intended to behave with 
proper discretion, and free herself from this 
entanglement (the name Mrs. Crosby at once 
gave to the engagement), and she began cal- 
culating the chances in fayor of Percy Westford, 
Her husband was able to think as rapidly as she, 
and already had held certain interviews with 
Clara’s disappointed suitor, who was quite willing 
to be of pecuniary assistance to the broker, as a 
return for the aid which that gentleman and wife 
promised, when he should renew his efforts to 
gain the hand of their niece. 

Then Brock came with his reyelations. Clara 
received him so. exactly with her customary 
manner, that he could not suppose any tidings 
had reached her, though he had hoped some 
whisper might have done so, and thus made his 
task a little easier. 

It seemed to him that he had never seen her 
look so heautiful—ah, it was hard to lose her— 
and he must—he knew that in advance—he 
must! Yet, knowing. this, his great love and 
pain kept him from feeling any bitterness toward 
her. He had no right, now, to ask this peerless 
creature to join her destiny with his. No woman 
could be less fitted for the, privations of poverty, 
even if her affection were strong enough to 
prompt her to a¢cept them—and it was not—he 
knew that, too. — 

So he tried to tell his news, but, between 
excitement, suffering, nerves overtasked by sleep- 
less nights, and weary, hopeless plodding amid 
the inextricable jumble of his business matters, 
he realized no more what he was saying—calm 
as he seemed—than if he had been talking under 
the influence of hasheesh. He thought he was 
informing her of his rnin—giving her a chance 
to ease her own conscience, and save appearances, 
by basing her reasons for breaking their engage- 
ment on the grounds that she. could not become 
a burden to him. _ Instead of accomplishing any 
such fine sentences, he began several, that had 
neither continuity or significance, and when he 
did manage to articulate a phrase that was intel- 
ligible, the only meaning to be put to it was, 
that he had come—not to offer her release—but 
to demand his own freedom, 

Miss Vane sat perfectly quiet, with her great 











eyes fixed full upon his face—perhaps she grew 
‘a. little pale, but there was no other show of 
emotion, 

“You wish me to release you,’’ she said; 
‘¢ perhaps it would be better for all our sakes 
that you sheuld give me some reason.”’ 

“«Good God, no!’’ he cried, now more boulversé 
than ever. ‘‘ Not for me—you|/ know—you must 
know that I would do anything for your sake! 
But it is for you—-you—I know you cannot marry 
me-—I am not so mad—oh, be sure, I shall never 
blame you——”’ 

**One moment,’’ she interrupted. 
will you, tell me why ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t you understand?’ he groaned. 
have told you that I am ruined !’’ 

“No, you had not told me,” she said. She 
rose from her seat, now, went up to him and laid 
her hand on his shoulder, with a manner more 
caressing and tender than she had ever shown. 
‘‘T had heard it, however—I am very sorry for 
you, Standish! But see, it is only a loss of 
money! You are young—clever—strong—bad 
as it seems, it is not quite the end of the world, 
after all.” 

‘‘No; at least, I can work,’ he said, gazing 
eagerly at her, with troubled eyes, which showed 
that he scarcely knew what significance to give 
to her words. She kept her place; her hand 
still rested on his shoulder, but she did not speak. 
After a little, he continued: ‘‘So much is left 
me! Do not think I mean to complain—do not 
believe that I shall ever blame you—”’ 

‘¢ Blame me for what?’’ she asked, when he 
came to a full stop, though his sentence was not 
finished. ‘Really, Standish, I cannot compli- 
ment you, this morning, either on the clearness 
or the correctness of your sentences! Ido not 
in the least understand what you mean, or what 
you want.” 

He tried to speak calmly; he was horribly 
ashamed of his own weakness, but that sensation 
did not greatly facilitate his ability to explain. 

‘‘ That you should decide for your happiness,”’ 
he said; ‘that you should put me and my 
feelings out of the question—’”’ 

He stopped again; she added, quickly, and 
with a little bitterness : 

“1 can easily. promise, that, being a woman.” 

Was the bitterness caused by her scorn of her 
own, and her sex’s weakness, or was it a reproach 
to his suspicious character? Even in the hurry 
of his thoughts, he asked himself the question, 
though vaguely, and found no response. Then 
he heard his own voice, slow and difficult, saying: 

‘‘ You will do what is wisest, best, too, for your 
peace, I am sure,”’ 


At least, 


“] 
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My peace!’’ she repeated. ‘‘And you, 
Standish, what do you wish?” 
Whatever is for your happiness,” he said, 

She smiled; her face looked perplexed, even 
irritated, but a strange tenderness softened it 
more and more. He did not glance toward her 
—it was too hard to gaze upon that bewildering 
beauty, and know that it was lost to him! 

“Standish,’’ she said, ‘‘you make my part 
rather difficult.”’ 

“I did not mean to—I—” 

“You will not say that you don’t want me to 
leave you,” she continued, ‘‘so I must ask you 
to let me stay—does that content you ?’’ 

He could not credit his ears; nothing in the 
course of the dream, in which he had seemed 
living since this trouble struck him, had seemed 
so dream-like as this assurance, so unexpected, 
so out of keeping with the judgment which, 
even while loving her, he had formed of her 
character. 

At first he could not believe; when he did 
realize the truth, of course he was ‘‘ the happiest 
man in the world’’—for a little while. 

When the Crosbys learned that Clara meant to 
persist in her engagement, they were quite beside 
themselves with indignation and horror, but Miss 
Vane had only one answer to give to her aunt’s 
expostulations : 

‘I was not engaged to Standish Brock’s money 
—since he is not lost, my engagement holds good.’ 

‘* But you cannot be married.” 

“Not at present, certainly; at least he thinks 
not, though, as for myself, I am quite ready.”’ 

“T declare, Clara, such a declaration is posi- 
tively unfeminine !"’ 

“Perhaps it is, but at all events it is what I 
feel.” 

“I consider it downright cruelty on your part 
to hamper the poor fellow, by keeping him to his 
engagement.’’ 

“I certainly used neither threats or persua- 
sions,” returned Clara, laughing ; ‘‘ he was free to 
east me off if he chose—I should not have brought 
& breach of promise suit against him.” 

“You are about as fit to be the wife of a poor 
man as you to—to make your living by dancing 
on a tight rope,’’ cried Mrs. Crosby, beeoming 
absurd in her similes from sheer anger. 

“That remains to be proved! But, perhaps, I 
may not have to try—he may make a fortune.’’ 

“In twenty years, say—do you mean to wait?”’ 
demanded her aunt with scorn. 

“Oh, yes, if it is necessary.”’ 

“You are mad—downright mad!’ returned 
the elder lady. 

*‘ Everybody is mid to be more or less mad,” 





laughed the provoking girl; ‘ philosophers tell 
us the only difference is in the degree.’ 

‘“‘T vow I should like to shake you!’’. whimpered 
Mrs. Crosby, forgetting her good manners, and 
allowing her agitation to assume a dangerously 
hysterical form. 

‘‘T am afraid you cannot, either physically or 
morally,’’ replied Clara. 

‘Perhaps we had better not talk any more, 
just at present, about the matter—you will grow 
accustomed to it in time.”’ 

‘‘T should think there would be time! Why 
long before he can claim you, you will be a 
yellow, scrawny old maid !’’ 

‘‘T am more likely to grow fat than scrawny. 
I inherit the misfortune from my mothers 
family,’’ returned Clara, rather cruelly, for Mrs 
Crosby was threatened with a preponderance of 
adipose matter, and was obliged to take great 
pains to subdue it, so naturally this thrust ren- 
dered her more angry. 

She scolded—one must not say like a fish 
woman—but as near as a lady could possibly 
approach. She gave vent to upbraidings and 
reproaches; they had no more influence than her 
wrath, At last she tried the effect of tears and 
sobs, then Clara drenched her with hartshorne, 
and dosed her with red lavender, regarding her, 
during the operation, with a patient contempt, 
which stung the sufferer like pins and needles 

The days passed rapidly. Standish Brock was 
about to sail for Australia. He had obtained a 
situation in a house in Melbourne, the partners 
of which were personal friends. 

‘I might have had a share in the business,”’ 
he told Clara, ‘‘if I could have raised ten thou. 
sand dollars—but that is simply out of the ques- 
tion.”’ 

Miss Vane tried to hint that she was still pos- 
sessed of some money, which she was at liberty 
to employ in any manner she pleased, but he 
would not even understand her meaning, so with 
her usual quiet way of allowing people to take 
their own course, she dropped the matter, and 
did not return to it again. 

I spare you a description of the parting scene 
between the lovers—indeed, I am sorry to say 
that Clara Vane behaved with so much composure 
that her aunt took heart of grace, and believed 
that the girl’s professed clinging to her engage- 
ment was only by way of letting the poor fellow 
down easily, and Brock himself went away, beset 
by his fears. 

Very soon after his departure affairs reached 
& crisis between Miss Vane and her relatives. 
Mr. Crosby had pressing need for money, and 
wisned to lay hands on what was left of Clara s 
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—some fifteen thousand dollars. He was informed 
by the young lady that she had lately made a 
reinvestment of her capital, and was unable to 
touch it. The husband and wife were furious, 
and their anger was increased by the utter 
failure of a hope they had entertained, that Clara 
could be persuaded to accept Percy Westford. 
The young millionaire again laid his heart and 
fortune at her feet, and was refused with such 
peremptoriness, that it gave his addled brains 
quite a shock. She treated him to a lecture, in 
which she stigmatized his conduct as impertinent 
to herself, and downright treachery to the man 
whom he had called his friend, since he knew 
that her engagement to Standish Brock had not 
been broken. 

So, civil. war broke out in the house of the 
Crosbys—or rather a battle, and conducted in a 
decidedly uncivil manner on the part of the 
married couple. They appealed to her heart— 


her sense of duty—Mr. Crosby was on the verge 
of ruin—he had no hope, except in Percy West- 
ford, and that gentleman would only give aid on 
condition that he received Miss Vane’s hand as 
a reward. 

‘‘ Anything in my power I would gladly do,” 
Clara said, ‘‘ but I cannot sell body and soul for 


time and eternity.” 

Mr. Crosby informed her that such talk was not 
only indelicate, but downright blasphemy, and she 
answered him by a look, which revealed such 
scornful wonder, and doubt of the possibility of 
his being shocked by either enormity, that he 
would have liked to torture her through this 
world and the next, as a punishment. 

‘‘All your fine talk only means that you will 
do nothing !’’ cried Mrs. Crosby, finding her mate 
speechless under Clara’s last stab. ‘‘ You are the 
most ungrateful creature that ever breathed ! 
We have brought you up like our own daughter 
—you have been petted—spoiled—every caprice 
gratified—and this is the way you repay us.”’ 

But even at this pass Miss Vane would not be 
provoked into doing what almost any other 
person would have done—veminding the lady 
that said petting had borne somewhat heavily on 
her own pocket, since twenty-five thousand 
dollars of her money had disappeared during the 
spoiling process. 

Finally, they told her that they did not even 
know how the house and its expenditures were 
to be carried on—a plain hint that they did not 
know how they were to take care of her. To do 
the pair justice, I must say, that neither dreamed 
of sending the young lady adrift, or changing 
matters in any way—they only hoped to frighten 
her into accepting Percy Westford. 











I am in doubt which is the more astonishing— 
the little knowledge of our characters, possessed 
by the people among whom we have lived all our 
days, or our own lack acquaintance with ourselves. 
I think Clara Vane was as much surprised at her 
own conduct as her relatives could possibly have 
been. Sometimes she felt as if positively face to 
face with a stranger in her mental colloquies; 
but she liked the new person better than the 
Clara Vane she had hitherto known. 

‘* After all,” she said to herself, ‘I always 
believed that it was in me to be decent and 
womanly, if I found any motive strong enough. 
I never did care particularly about riches, even 
in the days when I prided myself on heing hard 
and worldly. I am two and twenty—I never 
discovered anything that satisfied me till I was 
offered Standish’s love—I am noi going to give 
up! Itis selfish, I am sure, though circumstances 
make one appear a little heroic—I will not give 
it up!” 

So the result of the attack by her relations, 
and her meditations consequent thereupon, was 
very different from that which the aunt and uncle 
had. expected. They turned the cold shoulder 
upon her; assumed little airs of martyrdom and 
resignation, which were more unendurable than 
reproaches, and, in secret, assured each other 
that a few days of this treatment would bring the 
recalcitrant young woman to her senses. 

“The truth is,” said Mrs. Crosby, ‘she only 
persists from obstinacy. She knows she can 
never marry that man; she wants an excuse to 
be forced into giving him up. She means to lay 
the blame on us, and we must give her good 
reason. Have a little patience—it will all end as 
we wish—I must keep that ridiculous Perey from 
flying off at a tangent.” 

Mrs. Crosby was a shrewd woman, but she 
deceived herself at this juncture. Probably no 
two people were ever more thoroughly astounded 
than this pair of mammon-worshippers some 
three days after their first appearance in the 
characters of early Christian martyrs for their 
niece’s benefit. 

At the close of dinner she informed them that 
on Saturday she should sail for Europe—it was 
Thursday evening when she vouchsafed the 
information. Old Madame D’Espoug was going 
back to France, and she, Clara Vane, was to ac- 
company her in the character of paid companion. 

Her hearers sat speechless. 

‘‘So you are relieved from any anxiety on my 
account,” continued Miss Vane. ‘We have 
known dear old Madame all our lives, and you 
can be sure that I shall have a happy home. I 
am quite able to perform the duties necessary, 
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and it is a great relief to my mind to feel that I; ment into which she had foolishly allowed herself 
need not add to your present cares by remaining} to be inveigled, though certain overstrained 
helpless on your hands.” 3 scruples of delicacy prevented her taking the 
It was useless to argue or plead; they had told } initiatory steps towards: obtaining her release. 
her that they did not see their way clear to taking } But the writer of that delectable epistle hoped 
care of themselves, much less her, and in conse-} and believed the man himself would possess honor 
quence she had at once searched for some means } and conscience enough to take Me painful duty 
of livelihood and independence. upon his own shoulders. Mrs. Crosby added that 
Go she would, and go she did; the husband } she was on the eve of sailing for Europe to join 
and wife had but one consolation—Madame had } Clara, and give the support of her companionship 
made everybody believe that Miss Vane accom-; and counsels. Mrs. Crosby’s duty was plain, and 
panied her as a friend, paying her own expenses, ; She meant to fulfil it religiously. She could not 
so they were spared, what to their petty minds, } remain passive, and see her beloved niece sacri- 
would have been an extreme mortification, having ; ficed to the selfish folly of a man who, among his 
the world know that she had gone asa dependent. } other sins, had brought a temporary estrange- 
So the first news which reached Standish Brock, } ment between the darling girl and her two nearest 
after his arrival at Melbourne, was the tidings in } relatives—a fact which Clara now acknowledged, 
this new phase of the existence of his betrothed. } and resented with exceeding bitterness. 
But with her usual reticence, even to him she did So, that very night, Standish Brock wrote to 
not write the full state of the case; he did not, } Miss Vane—a short, eurt letter, in which he 
in the least, understand that she had set out in} begged her to consider their engagement at an 
the world to earn her own subsistence. end—neither referring to the tidings which had 
The next news that came was of a very agree-} reached him, or giving any information that 
able nature. He had left the settlement of his} could make his request appear actuated by other 
affairs in the hands of a distinguished. lawyer, than personal motives. When the course of 
who was one of his intimate friends. Mr. Holden} weeks allowed him to receive a reply, the 
wrote him that, after arranging all liabilities— } European mails brought a packet to his address 
real or fancied, for in his terribly nice sense of } —inside he found his own }etters, but not so 


honor Brock had taken upon himself debts, for { much as a line of Miss Vane’s writing; however, 


which he could not be considered accountable in { any words would have been superfiluous—none 
the failure of the firm, whereof he kad been a} could have been so decisive as this contemptuous 
sleeping partner—ten thousand dollars remained, } manner of ending their relationship. 
and would be paid to his order by the Pacific} Four years went by; years, during which 
Bank in New York. Standish Brock was almost as completely severed 
Standish had perhaps never been so happy in } from every association with his former life, as if 
his life. His first letter to Clara in her foreign } the ocean, which separated him from his native 
home informed her that he was a partner in the } land, had been the tideless sweep of eternity. 
Melbourne house, and on the high road to fortune. Circumstances had made him rich. Certain 
I will say for him that he worked like a dragon, 3 tracts of land, which the firm had accepted in 
and setting aside the pecuniary prosperity upon payment of a debt, proved to contain gold, and 
which he entered rapidly, he found in work} became a fortune to each of the partners. 
itself, that pleasure which it is sure to give, when} A sudden desire to visit America seized pos- 
not accompanied by anxiety and care. session of Standish. Hesailed under the influence 
Ah, well, I have told you a very poetical story } of his whim—at least, he called it so, and sneered 
so far as womanly devotion is concerned, now I ; at his own weakness, in yielding thereto—landed 
must pass over a year, and show you what hefel} at San Francisco, and took a through train to 
Standish Brock on the anniversary of his arrival } New York, as eager to reach his journey’s end, 
in the Australian capital. Sas if he had some imperious reason for haste, 
He had gone to visit an acquaintance, who} though all the while he kept reproaching himself 
lived in the environs—an American, like himself, for his idiotic conduct. 
a relative of whose had lately come out to Aus- ; It was the middle of summer when he arrived 
tralia on a visit, and knew the Crosbys. During } in his old home, and he did not find so much as 
his stay at the house, Standish saw a letter from } one acquaintance in town. During these later 
Mrs. Crosby, in which she spoke of Clara Vane, } years of absence, he had held no communication 
and the probability of her speedy marriage. At even with his friend Holden, but now, he longed 
least, she undoubtedly would so marry, the aunt ; to see him again. He learned that the gentleman 
Wrote, if she could be set free from the engage-' had married, and was spending a few months in 
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Rhode Island. Standish had nothing to do, so 
he departed without delay. 

It was late in the afternoon, when he walked 
through the streets of the sleepy, old village, 
toward his destination—a pleasant house in the 
suburbs. He had sent a telegram, in advance, 
and it was evllent that it had been received, for 
when he gave his name, the servant recognized 
it, saying that his master had been called out, 
but had bidden him ask the gentleman to wait— 
Mrs. Holden was at home, if he would walk in. 

So Standish did walk in; the footman opened 
the library door, and Brock found himself in the 
presence of Clara Vane. 

She turned pale, but rose and came forward. 

‘**T am very glad to see you,”’ she said, offering 
him her hand. ‘Mr. Holden told me that you 
were coming.” 

The room went round! Brock cursed his own 
folly, ina rapid mental parenthesis, and recovered 
his voice. 

**T was not aware that I should meet an old 
acquaintance in Mrs. Holden,’’ said he, disagree- 
ably conscious that his smile was a mere grimace, 
and that his voice sounded as if his neckerchief 
were choking him. 

Miss Vane looked at him, inquiringly. 

“«T beg you to accept my best wishes for your 
happiness, and that of your husband,’’ continued 
he. 

Miss Vane smiled. 

*‘You must reserve your friendly congratula- 
tions,”’ said she, ‘‘ or rather, here comes the lady 
who has a claim thereto.” 

And there appeared a pretty little woman, to 
whom Brock was duly presented, and this was 
Mrs. Holden. Her lord and master followed, in 
a short time. Everybody was glad to weftome 
the returned wanderer, but before they had 
talked five minutes, said wanderer lost what 
little presence of mind remained to him, for he 








heard Mr. Holden address his lady guest as Miss 
Vane—she was not married ! 

When the two gentlemen were alone over their 
wine, after dinner, Brock could no longer restrain 
himself, but when he began to ask questions, 
Holden turned as sayage as a bear. 

‘‘Who told you she was married ?’’ asked he. 

‘* Her aunt wrote that she was to be——” 

‘‘Her aunt be — happy — you know she was 
married herself again, last. year, that brute of a 
Crosby having good-naturedly died.”’ 

‘‘And—and Miss Vane——”’ 

‘*Has been teaching school since she came 
back from Europe, three years since——”’ 

*¢ What?’ 

“«Yes! See here, Master Brock, I feel convinced 
that you have, in some way, been a precious ass! 
Now, tell me the story, for, intimate as Clara is 
with us, we have never dared open our lips.” 

So Brock told about the aunt’s letter, and 
when he had finished, Holden gave him a bit of 
very startling information—the ten thousand 
dollars he had received, soon after reaching 
Australia, had come from Clara Vane. 

‘*So you had better pay your debts,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘There’s the lady, now, in the garden, 
if you like to ease your conscience.” 

I scarcely think Brock deserved his happiness, 
for, do you know, that foolish Clara forgave him! 

‘If you had only written,’’ he said, 

‘‘T could not do that,’ she answered, ‘but I 
could wait for your eyes to be opened—have you 
learned to trust me, at last ?’’ 

And Brock—but it is useless to tell you what 
he said or did—you can easily fancy his state of 
mind! They were married in a month—that 
was several years since, and, if complete hap- 
piness can increase, it seems to me theirs does, 
as time goeson. And, to my eyes, nay! to those 
of most people, his wife is still as beautiful as 
when he first saw her, the WoopLanp Nrmpu! 
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GATHERING LILIES 


BY WINNIE BELL. 


Down by the hill where the woodland brook 
Softly babbles its silvery song, 

Where the sunbeams fall in a sheltered nook, 
And the birds chant merrily all day long, 

Mid the living green of the mossy dell, 

We seek where the lily hangs its bell. 


There is Mand, with her eyes of sunny blue, 
And laughing Minnie, tender and fair, 

There is Kate the stately, Jennie the true, 
Prond Jean, and Rilla with golden hair. 

But gayest of all in the woodland dell, 

Is the dainty, dark-eyed, rollicking Nell. 


With rippling laugh and song of glee, 
They gather the lily bells so fair, 
Then merrily under the spreading tree, 
Weave garlands bright for their shining hair. 
But the fairest lily of all the dell, 
To me, is the tender, winsome Nell. 


Ah, lady Nell! let me whisper low, 
You sre the lily my heart would seek. 
The blushes that crimson the brow of snow, 
Make answer when shy lips dare not speak, 
And queen of my heart in the woodland dell, 
I crown my treasure of light, my Nell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tuat was the beginning, and it was such a 
fanciful, artless sort of beginning, that it was 
impossible that anything ceremonious should 
follow. Phil laughed a little herself, as she 
crossed the threshold, and went to seat herself 
on the chair he placed for her. Her companion 
did not sit down. He remained standing near 
the mantel, and looked down at her, with an 
admiration so, évident, that, in another man, it 
would have been trying. In him, however, it 
was altogether a different matter. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘“‘that I was half 
afraid you would not come?” 

‘If it had not been for Governor, I should not 
have come,’’ she answered. 

“Governor ?’’ he repeated, questioningly. 

‘‘T mean my father,’ she explained. *‘I for- 
got you would not understand. And you don't 
understand even now,’ she added, quickly. ‘You 
think it sounds like slang, but it is not slang, at 
all. I began to call him ‘ Governor,’ when I was 
a little child—too young to know that it was odd 
-—and somehow I have learned to like the name, 
because I have used it so long, that it seems like 
an old friend.” 

“You are very fond of your father,” he re- 
marked, ; 

She answered him with quite a proud little air. 
She was glad he had asked her. It is not un- 
likely that she had her own vague doubts of 
certain things, she was always so sensitively 
eager to defend her father against any breath of 
doubt in others. 

“I am more than fond of him,” she said. 
“Fond is not the kind of word to use. Nobody 
could help being ‘fond’. of him—even people 
who saw him very seldom.” 

“Cousin Dorothy,” Wilfred was beginning, 
when Phil turned upon him quite sharply. 

“What could she say to you about him?” she 
said. She does not know him, at all.” 

“She knows something of him,”’ he returned. 
‘And she has heard that he is a wonderfully 
handsome man, and—well, very different from 
ordinary men.” 














Phil’s face softened. She was rather suspicious 
of Mrs. Dorothy Oswald, even more stispicious 
than she had been of Wilfred Catnegie. She had 
the natural feminine’ feeling, that she would 
rather do battle with a man than with a woman. 

“T am glad she told you that,’’ she said. 
**T was—at least—we have been very unfortu- 
nate,” straightening her pretty figure. ‘And 
there are people, who, perhaps, misunderstand 
him.” 

Boyish and unworldly as he was, Wilfred 
Carnegie did not misunderstand. He had heard 
more of Philip Fairfax than Mrs. Oswald had 
told him; and the look in the girl’s bright, dis- 
turbed eyes moved him. He drew a great many 
rapid conclusions. If she had ever had a sus- 
picion of the man’s sélfish weakness, she had 
never acknowledged its existence to herself. 
She had borne deprivation and humiliation, and 
had blamed herself for being stung by them. 
Certainly, she had never blained Philip Fairfax. 
Her affection had been as blind and faithful as 
her mother’s 

So, being the best of chivalrous young fellows, 
his heart was more deeply warmed and touched, 
by his recognition of this fact, than by anything 
else. 

By the time Mrs. Oswald appeared, they had 
made rapid progress towards actual friendliness, 
and Phil was beginning to look pleased. Uncon- 
sciously, she had been led into making a good 
many revelations concerning her past, and to 
these revelations Wilfred Carnegie had listened, 
with the deepest of interest. He had discovered, 
too, that this pretty girl; who had seen so much 
of a queer and questionable side of the world, 
had not been spoiled by her experience. Hers 
was not the nature to be easily contaminated. 
She was impetuous and transparent—too im- 
petuous to be anything but transparent. Tn fact, 
she only puzzled him once, and this was, when 
she spoke, in the course of conversation, of Mr. 
Ernest Duval. 

‘«Ernest was with us, then,’” she remarked, 
and suddenly stopped, as if intending to check 


herself. 
(185) 
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**Ernest?’ her listener repeated, and imme- 
diately wished that he had not spoken. 

Phil's manner changed at once. Her reply 
sounded almost hard in its coldness.:; | 

‘‘He was a friend of my father,’’ she said. 
““We have known him a long time.”’ 

She recovered her complaisance shortly, how- 
ever, arid was very bright and. smusing.,. She 
charmed even Mrs. Dorothy Oswald, who, being 
a discreet woman, had naturally trembled for the 
daughter of that family bugbear,,Philip Fairfax. 
When chance gave Mrs. Dorothy the opportunity, 
she laid her hand upon Wilfred Carnegie's 
shoulder, smiling placidly. 

‘*She is a nice, natural little thing,’’ she said. 
‘** Rash and impylsive on occasion, one can easily 
fancy, but lovable and so pretty—so pretty !”’ 

‘* Pretty !’’ echoed Wilfred,. looking at. Phil, 
who was at the other end of the room. ‘She is 
youth, and bloom, and beauty, and—and the rest 
of .it-embodied. I can assure, you, Cousin 
Dorothy, I can feel already that I am falling in 
love—yes, in love with her,"’ laughing in his 
brightest way. 

The day closed pleasantly enough for Phil. It 
would not be hard. to stay here at. least, and 
Wilfred Carnegie had utterly disarmed her. He 


had even made her forget things, the remembrance 


ef which would have rendered her miserable. 
At nineteen it is not difficult to lose sight of one's 
troubles for a while. Phil forgot almost every- 
thing, this evening, but that Brackencleugh was 
more than she had expected to find it, and that 
these people seemed actually fond of her. 

‘If I had been born here how happy I should 
have been,”’ she said. to herself, as she went to 
her room. ‘If I had only been born here, and 
it was ours—Governor’s and mine.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

AFTERWARDS, it seemed to her, that she lived 
for weeks, in a comfortable kind. of dream. 
Stately as the house was, and little as she was 
used to stateliness, it was not long before she felt 
more at home than she had ever done in her life 
before. 

“I really cannot remember,’ said Wilfred 
Carnegie, looking at her reflectively, one day, 
‘«what we did when you were not with us. It 
% must have been deplorably dull, whether we were 
Jonscious of the fact, or not.’ 

?erhaps, upon the whole, it was Wilfred 
Carregie who made the place seem so home-like. 
It waz one of his peculiarities to fit into places 
himself. Here, it really seemed to Phil, he must 
have spent all his life. Secretly, she was of the 
opinion, that Brackencleugh would have been 


dull without him. He seemed to drive the 
| shadows out of the house, and counteract the 
rather silencing influence of its size and grandeur. 
‘He-filled the rooms he, frequented, with pleasant 
litter and pleasant sound. His ringing laugh was 
to be heard everywhere, His music was upon 
this table, and upon that, his violin invaded the 
most-imposing apartment. 

The friendship, which was gradually estab- 
lished. between Phil and himself, was a very 
youthful sort of feeling. There was no ceremony 
about its expression. ‘‘ He is such a boy!”’ said 
Phil, tolerantly, from the heights of her mature- 
ness. But she liked him very much, and her 
liking grew day by day. They took long stretches 
of walks together, they climbed the hill sides, and 
exulted in being blown about by the spring 
breezes ; they found picturesque woods in almost 
inaccessible places, and took possession of them, 
2s two romantic children might have done. 
Wilfred's boat, upon the Loch, was brought into 
active service, and Phil took lessons in rowing, 
and steering, and the rest of it. She learned to 
ride, and grew fresh, and strong, and rosy. Of 
course she had her dark days, in which her 
’ London letters troubled her, and a certain sting- 
ing sense of humiliation took possession of her. 

“Ah!” he said, once. ‘ You have had a letter. 
I see—you are in such a bad temper.” 

It was a thoughtless speech, and exasperating 
enough to Philippa, who saw the truth it con- 
tained. She reddened. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘thatistrue. I am in a bad 
temper; but you have no right to tell me so— 
for you are the only person who is to blame.” 

“1? he exclaimed. ‘Pray, what have I 
done? Where is the fairness in that?’ 

‘There is no fairness in it,’’-answered Phil— 
‘it isn’t. fair, at all—it is very unfair.’ And 
she turned away, and left him amazed, and was 
so haughty, and incomprehensible, and unlike 
herself, for a day or so, that she almost drove 
him wild, and, several times, wounded him far 
more deeply than she fancied. 

But they made friends again, as they always 
did; and, in fact, Phil's advances towards recon- 
ciliation were of so charming a nature, that 





Wilfred’s heart was stirred quite in a novel way. 

‘1 think I must have a vixenish sort of tem- 
per,” she said, among other things. ‘I really 
believe I have-—and IT have a great many things 
to try me. EF have had things to try me, all my 
life. When I am cross, don’t notice me. I don’t 
deserve to be noticed, and it only makes me worse, 
I never liked any one as much—I mean I never 
had a friend like you, before, Wil, and I cannot 
afford to lose you.” 
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“Qh!’’ said Wil, with a trifle of impatient 
appeal in his voice, “why couldn’t you. leave 
it as jt was? It would have.been so delightful, 
for a fellow to think you liked him better than 
other. people—even if it was only in a friendly 
way.” 

They were on the top of their favorite hill, 
Phil sitting upon a mossy rock fragment, and 
Wilfred stretched upon the thick grass, at her 
feet; so, when he looked up, he had a full view 
of her face, saw, at once, the change that fell 
upon it, the shadow of unrest and pain, that 
crept into her eyes;as she looked far out upon 
the Loch, below. 

“TI never have liked any one so much, in a 
friendly way,” she said. ‘‘That was what I 
meant,” 

He watched her, for a moment, and then his 
own eyes fell, and wandered towards the expanse 
of blue, beneath. 

“Then,” he said, ‘I ought to be a very 
grateful fellow, Phil.”” And yet, while he meant 
what he said, he was suddenly conscious of 
feeling vaguely disappointed. Shortly, Phil 
spoke again. 

‘* Let us make a kind of agreement,”’ she said. 
“Let us agree never to quarrel—really. When 
Tam cross, you will promise not to condescend 


to notice me, and I will promise to come and ask 
you to shake hands, the very minute I begin to 
feel as if I could listen to reason.”’ 

The whimsicality of the idea struck him 
pleasantly. 

“What a fantastic little soul you, are!’ he 


said, laughing. 
fond of you?” 

‘They could help :t very easily,’ she answered. 
“T am not fond of myself, and I know myself 
very much better than you know me. Will you 
promise ?”’ 

“Yes, I will.” 

‘And in real, honest earnest, too?” 

‘«In the best of honest earnest.” 

‘Then we will shake hands now, if you please,”’ 
and she held hers out to him. 

He took it, and held it delightedly, touched by 
her frank air. 

“It is a very pretty hand,” he said, not flip- 
pantly, but with quite a tender deference. ‘I 
will kiss it, Cousin Philippa, because I am in such 
very good earnest, indeed.”’ 

And kiss it he did, and I think she liked him 
the better for it, because it was so kindly and 
chivalrously done. 

She had had reason enough for her mental 
irritation. It was rather hard, when she had so 
nearly forgotten her troubles, to be rasped afresh. 


‘* How could any one help being 





She had almost begun to believe that there had 
been ne humiliating past, and the future was to 
be all Brackencleugh, when her father’s letter 
came, and this was how his letter terminated: 

‘* How is it, my dear, that you so rarely menticn 
Mr. Wilfred Carnegie. This is.hardly, fair, Phil. 
You give me glorious descriptions of Mrs. Oswald, 
and of Brackencleugh, and of the Loch, and the 
heather, and the rowan trees, and a variety of 
other charming things. Why not a glowing 
description of Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, who should 
be the most interesting object of all? A man 
who is.as lucky as Mr. Wilfred Carnegie must 
necessarily-be interesting. Let me hear if this 
is notso. I, myself, am deeply interested in this 
fortunate individual.” 

When Phil’s answer arrived, Fairfax smiled 
over it. He had sufficient experience to find it 
very suggestive, 

“T don’t say anything about Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie, because I have nothing particular to 
say,’ she wrote. ‘‘He is very good-natured, 
and very kind to me. I suppose he is, what you 
might call, a genius. He plays the violin beau- 
tifully, and paints lovely, bright, little pictures ; 
and he sings well, and talks well; in fact, he 
does a number of things well. Most people 
admire him. We are good enough friends, though 
sometimes we quarrel. I think I like him as 
well as I like Mrs. Oswald.” 

Reading this last sentence, Philip Fairfax’s 
smile became a laugh. 

“*T think I like him as well as I like Mrs. 
Oswald,’” ‘he repeated. ‘‘My charming Phil! 
How exquisitely young you are—even for your 
years! I wonder what Mrs. Dorothy Oswald 
thinks ?”’ ? 

Mrs. Dorothy Oswald thought a great many 
things. She was a gentle woman, who was prone 
to quiet reflection at all times. She was becoming 
very fond of Phil, and she began to suspect that 
her nephew was also. Her interest deepened, as 
she gradually learned something definite of Phil's 
past. It was natural that she should learn some- 
thing definite by degrees, silent as Phil had 
chosen to be at first. She was too young not to 
be talkative, occasionally, and Wilfred was never 
tired of drawing her out. There were occasions, 
however, when she suddenly checked herself, in 
the middle of a story. 

«The rest is stupid,”’ she said, impatiently, the 
first time she was guilty of the inconsistency. 
“Tt is all stupid, in fact. I don’t know why I 
began.” 

The truth was, she had unwittingly been 
betrayed into beginning a little anecdote, which 
would have led her into saying what might, she 
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thought, léad her hearers to misundérstand’ Mr. 
Philip Fairfax. 

**Ah!” said Wilfred, to Mrs. Dorothy, after- 
wards, '**I am out of patiénce with' that fellow. 
Lose my temper whenever I hear His name men- 
tioned. He is a dishonorable scamp—and yet, 
see how fond she is of him.” 

‘Philip Fairfax?’ said Mrs. Dorothy, quietly. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered; pushing’ his ‘hair back 
from his knotted forehead, and beginning to walk 
up and down the room impatiently. ‘I had 
heard enough of him before, but when she begins 
to talk, I hear more. Because she is only # girl, 
she tells more’than: she is conscious of. Do you 
know what he is—ihis same Philip Fairfax ?” 

‘* A gentleman of leisure,”’ said Mrs. Dorothy, 
in serene irony. 

‘Yes, a gentleman of leisure—a fellow who 
lives by his wits—a professed gambler. He goes 
to Vienna, you see,‘and to Baden, and to Paris ; 
he goes here, and there, and everywhere; and 
he takes this ‘ Ernest,’ (a rascal, like himself, this 
‘Ernost’,) and drags his daughter about with him. 
Figure to yourself how she has lived, Cousin 
Dorothy! a beautiful, young creature—nothing 
but a child—no woman with her—no girl friends 
—dingy lodgings and questionable hotels—and 


this ‘Ernest’ making himself entirely at home, 


atall times. A desirable acquaintance, Monsieur 
Ernest, fora pretty, defenceless girl,’ vehemently, 

‘“*You like ‘this Ernest’ less than all the 
rest,’’ remarked Mrs. Dorothy. 

**Yes, less ‘than the rest,’’ with still more 
vehemence. ‘You see it is plain that he is a 
consummate scoundrel, and an abominable puppy, 
and—and—.’’ But there he stopped and 
wheeled round,,and met Mrs. Dorothy's eye, 
with a naive air of recognition ; and, finally, he 
broke into a gay, good-humored laugh. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he said, “and why not? You mean that I am 
jealous. And why should I not be jealous? 
Who wouldn’t be? I am jealous, perhaps. A 
man is often jealous very early—even before he is 
anything else.’ And he laughed again, and 
looked a little conscious, but not at all ashamed 
of himself. 

“I don’t blame you for being jealous,” said 
Mrs. Dorothy. ‘And I should not ‘blame you 
for being ‘anything else,’ as you put it. It 
would only be natural.” 

«Yes, it would,’ he said. ‘It would only be 
natural. She is ® lovable little thing, isn’t she?’ 

**Yes, she is lovable.’’ 

‘And, if a man wants beauty,’’ with an air of 
reflection, ‘‘ where do you see more of it? Look 
at her eyesyou must have noticed her eyes, 
Cousin Dorothy—though I am not quite certain 








about the color of them. Take the whole of her 
proud little face—the fire, arid the tint, and the 
—well, the rest of it. Some day, IT intend to 
paint a picture of her. It would be only natural 
that a man ‘should soon learn to be fond of her. 
That is why I have such a particular objection to 
this ubiquitous Ernest. I have an objection to 
him—a rooted' objection. I should like—” with 
charming frankness—“ I should like, if possible, 
to thrash him. I feel as if he had dohe me an 
injury.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Certarniy, Wilfred Carnegie found no future 
reason for entertaining a better opinion of Philip 
Fairfax ; ‘ahd, in the course of timé, he had the 
best of reasons for entertaining a worse one. 
Her father’s letters still continued to have a bad 
effect upon Phil. On cettain’ occasions, Wilfred 
fancied she had been crying over them. 

She had been at Brackencleugh three months, 
when an epistle arrived, which seemed to disturb 
her more than any previous one. Wilfted was 
in the room, when she received it, and, as soon 
as she had glanced at the first page, she left her 
seat, and went up stairs, and the glimpse Wilfred 
eaught of her face, as the door closed, did not 
add to his mental tranquility. 

The fact of the matter was, that, at length, 
one of Mr. Fairfax’s creditors had managed to 
outdo the rest, in vigilance; and the result was, 
that that ingenuous gentleman was arrested for 
debt. 

He ‘was’ not ‘much disturbed, however. He 
treated thé matter with his usual whimsical 
grace, in writing of it, and did not seem at all 
depressed. 

“The truth is, my dear,” he said, airily, “I 
naturally feel that our condition is not, by any 
means, hopeless, so long as we have friends, like 
these people at Brackencleugh. One instinctively 
turns to such estimable and delightfully lucky 
persons. But, at'the same time, I would advise 
diseretion, since indiscretion might be fatal to 
our future interests. If you feel that you have 
the kind of influence, which it would be safe to 
use in the present emergency—use’ it, but by no 
means use it rashly. And I would advise that, 
if you decide to apply to either of our friends, 
apply to Mrs: Dorothy. Young men—such young 
men as Mr. Wilfred Cartiegie— are apt to be 
fastidious.” 

Phil read this affectionately fastidious appeal 
to the end, and then crushed it in her hand. 
almost tragically, her cheeks burning with hot 
blushes. 

“I did not think,” she said, ‘I did not think 
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it could have come to this. I did not think he 
would have done it.” 

She burst into tears, as she spoke—angry tears 
—tears of indignation and shame. For the first 
time in her life, she experienced a definite feeling 
ofreébellion against her father. If she had rebelled 
before, it had only been the ghost of a rebellion, 
crushed back intv the secret places of her heart. 
But now, the force of the feeling, roused within 
her, almost frightened her. 

«He expects me to ask them for money,” she 
said, again. ‘And he takes it for granted that 
—that I have the right to do it—coolly.”’ 

That she need only ask for anything she 
required, or fancied she required, she knew; 
but the knowledge only added to her bitterness 
of spirit. Often, during the past three months, 
she had found herself blushing at certain of her 
recollections. What was she, after all, but a 
kind of traitor to these two génerous, affectionate 
natures? She had come to them, at the very 
beginning, with a plot against their happiness 
in her heart—a plot, too wild and’ ehimerically 
bad to succeed, in her girlish, innocent hands, 
but still, a plot. The night she had told her 


father that she would accept Mrs. Dorothy's 
invitation to Brackencleugh, she had done so, 
because she had suddenly seized upon the des- 


perate, romantic fancy of revenging herself on 
Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, after the manner of divers 
heroines, of certain three-volumed novels she 
had read. And it had been her father, who had 
suggested the plan—absurd and youthful as it 
was. It was by no means absurd, however, in 
Philip Fairfax’s hands. In his eyes, Wilfred 
Carnegie was simply a promising investment, 
and the whole affair was a most admirable 
business venture, merely requiring tact. Here, 
on one hand, was Phil—or rather, here he was 
himself, since Phil was a subservient element— 
something must be done for Phil, or rather, for 
the element represented by her; and here, on 
the other hand, was a young man, who had been 
lucky enough, and clever enough, to win what 
might have been their own, but for his most 
undesirable existence. Why, then, should not 
this individual be made useful, under these 
adverse circumstances? It was natural that he 
should wish to marry somebody; and why not 
Phil? Apart from paternal partiality, Mr. Fairfax 
was complacently conscious of the fact, that Phil 
was a decidedly attractive young person. She 
was well born, and reasonably well educated ; 
she was pretty; she was ingenuous; she was 
Unselfish. Nine men out of ten would fall in 
love with her, promptly, and it was impossible 
that the tenth should do otherwise than admire 





her. ‘I admire her myself,’’ said Mr. Fairfax, 
with praiseworthy frankness. ‘‘ And Ernest, who 
was far too thoroughly a man of the world, to be 
susceptible—Ernest would not have been unlikely 
to act like a madman, at one period of his exist- 
ence, if I had allowed him.” Then, why should 
not Mr. Wilfred, who could afford to marry a 
portionless beauty, without acting like a madman, 
why should not this Mr. Wilfred marry her? 
And why should not Philippa accept the in- 
vitation to Brackencleugh, and thus gain the 
opportunity to present her charms for inspection ? 

Thus simple was Mr. Fairfax’s mode of reason- 
ing. But Phil arrived ‘at her conclusion in a 
different, and less practical manner—a manner, 
perhaps, not uninfluenced by the laudable teach- 
ing of the three-volumed fictions, before men- 
tioned. It is not impossible that she had argued, 
after the manner of heroines, in the excitement 
of the moment. Poor, passionate, misguided, 
little soul! The grumbling sexton’s clods had 
buried more than the little ring that morning, or 
it seemed to her that such was the case. She 
was miserable, and sore-hearted, and it was quite 
natural that she should feel cynical and reckless, 
since she was of too high a’spirit to be ‘crushed. 
She was full of scorn for her false lover, full of 
scorn for herself, full of scorn for the whdéle 
world. The love she had read about, and thought 
of in secret, the love she knew she had surely 
seen in one man’s eyes, the love poets rhymed and 
prose writers raved about, was a cheat and a sham 
—a mockery to be bought and sold. There was 
nothing left. And then had come this sudden 
fear for her father. Ze ioved her at least, and if 
she was to lose him too —! And it was in her 
‘power to make him happier, perhaps, to save him 
altogether. If Mr. Wilfred Carnegie fancied, in 
the future, that he had loved her, and was willing 
to make her his wife—why not? There was no 
such thing as real love—it could only be a fancy. 
Tt could not hurt him much‘ to be deceived into 
imagining that he had won her heart. Yes, she 
would sacrifice herself for Governor. 

So she had come to Brackencleugh, and once 
there, somehow or other the fresh, sweet air 
cooled and cleared her excited young brain, and 
brought her to her senses, before she was aware 
of it. And-when she saw Wilfred himself, and 
learned to like him, the foolish, feverish fancies 
evaporated, like mist before the sun. She.began 
to enjoy her life girlishly. She forgot to be 
tragic or sentimental. She would have been 
happier than ever, if Governor had been well 
and comfortable. 

‘<It makes me despise myself,” she said, crush- 


‘ing the letter in her hands, ‘‘ but that is not the 
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worst. I have despised myself before. It makes 
me despise him!” And that was the worst. Of 
late her faith in him had been shaken more than 
once. Her intercourse with people ruled by a 
stricter code of honor than the one to which she 
had been accustomed, had rendered her sensitive. 
Still she had tried hard to excuse him. To-day 
she could excuse him no longer. 

“It is the cruelest thing he could have done! 
Ah! Governor,’’ mournfully, ‘‘how could you?’ 

She was in a bitter strait, indeed. Nothing 
but money would be of any use; and how could 
she ask for money? 

*«I cannot,” she said. 
she cried again. 

Both Mrs, Dorothy and Wilfred saw the traces 
of her tears, when she came down stairs again. 
The latter, towards evening, went to Mrs. 
Dorothy in great disquiet of mind. 

*‘T cannot stand this, you know,’’ he said. 
‘‘She is evidently in trouble. Would it be safe 
for a fellow to throw himself upon her mercy, 
and ask her if there is nothing he can do?” 

Mrs. Dorothy looked grave. 

“If I felt sure of her, I would speak myself,” 
she said, ‘‘ but Iam not sure. I have gradually 
discovered that she shrinks from speaking of her 
father before me. She is beginning to doubt him 
herself, and instinct has taught her that I have 
doubted him from the first. It is unfortunate, 
but natural. No—’’ speculatively: then added, 

«‘T will leave her to you, Wilfred. You are 
young enough to have a chance of success. Not 
that she is not fond of me, too.” 

‘Do you really think,”’ said Wilfred, somewhat 
slowly, ‘‘ that she is at all fond of me ?” 

*Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Dorothy, without hesita- 
tion. ‘‘She is very fond of you—in an unsenti- 
mental way.” 

Wilfred made a rueful grimace. 

Oh!” he said, ‘‘in an unsentimental way.” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ Mrs. Dorothy remarked. ‘‘She 
is not a sentimental girl.”’ 

‘*No,” the young man agreed, ‘‘she is not.” 

When he returned to the room, in which he 
had left Phil, he found her standing at a window, 
watching the rain. He joined her, feeling 
dubious and hesitant, but when he saw her face, 
he received a shock which acted as an impetus 
upon him. The tears he had seen standing in 
her eyes at dinner, had fallen, and her cheeks 
were wet with them. Being the tender-hearted, 
impressionable, young fellow he was, the sight 
moved him beyond power of self control, He 
bent forward, and took possession of her hand. 

‘« My dear Phil,’’ he said, ‘‘this is not fair!” 

Not fair!’ she echoed, with a listless, help- 


*¢T will not!’’ and then 








less, little effort at a smile. ‘‘I don’t know why 
it isn’t. It is fair enough to be miserable, when 
you have something to be miserable about. You 
see I don’t say I am not miserable, and I don't 
say lam not;crying. I am miserable—and it has 
made me cry; but why that is not fair I cannot 
comprehend.” 

‘‘1f I had a trouble—’’ Wilfred began. 

‘‘T am not you,” she announced, with rather 
unnecessary exactness of statement. ‘I wish I 
were—then everything would be easy enough.” 

She drew her hand from his, and turned to the 
window, with a movement almost impatient. 

Wilfred was slightly discouraged. 

‘I was going to say,” he proceeded, “that if 
1 had a trouble, I should not try to hide it, from 
the persons most interested in me.”’ 

‘¢ You would, if it was such a trouble as mine,” 
she answered, in sudden heat. ‘You would if 
—if it was a sort of disgrace.”’ 

‘* Disgrace |’? he echoed, firing himself at the 
mere sound of the word. ‘What has disgrace 
to do with you, or you with disgrace! You must 
not speak of disgrace, Philippa, and conceal the 
rest. That is a word that gives me the right to 
ask questions of you.” 

Her cheek warmed alittle. She could not help 
liking his grandly protecting air. She was not 
used to protection, and he spoke as if he felt a 
sense of proprietorship in her—as if what touched 
her must also touch him, 

He looked quite heroie in his chivalrous excite- 
ment. He was flushed and eager. Phil was 
dimly conscious of admiring him in a new way. 
She invariably succumbed to him, 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have said disgrace,” 
she faltered. 

‘1 hope not,” he returned. ‘‘ But since you 
did say it, I must ask you to tell me why. Who 
has a better right to ask your confidence than I 
have, Philippa ?”’ 

‘‘ As to that,’’ she answered, bitterly, ‘there 
is no one on earth, who has the right to ask it at 
all. I do not belong to anybody, and nobody 
cares. Why should they? It is not as if I had 
been like other girls.” 

‘‘ Does that mean that I have no right, and that 
you cannot tryst me?’’ he asked. 

“It does not mean that I cannot trust you,” 
she said. 

‘Then if you can trust me, I shall assume the 
right. Don’t be hard on me, when I am so much 
in earnest, Phil,’’ going back to his old boyish 
mode of appeal. ‘‘ You cannot say I do not care. 
If you will only tell me what your trouble is, you 
must know that. you may order me about to an 
unlimited extent. Don’t be hard ona fellow, Phil.” 
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Notwithstanding her misery, she laughed: 

‘Hard on you,” she said. “Whois hard on 
you, you foolish boy. If I am hard on you, I am 
hard on Cousin Dorothy, too. I have not told her.” 

For an instant he paused; regarding her with 
a look, which startled and confused her. It 
seemed as if he was asking himself a mental 
question, and perhaps asking her one too. 

“That is a different side of the matter,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘I will answer you in your own 
words. I am not Cousin Dorothy. If I were, 
everything would be easy enough.” 

She laughed again, but it was very uneasily 
this time. She began to be more wretched than 
before. With her father’s letter fresh in her 
memory, she was not in the mood to listen 
patiently to speeches so significant. She shrank 
from them, with a feeling of humiliation. 

“Tf you will give me time to think,” she stam- 
mered, in her anxiety to change the subject. ‘I 
may come to you for help. If I ask any one for 
help, I will promise that it shall be you—even 
rather than Cousin Dorothy.” 

He could advance no further than this. She 
began to be hard to manage. He had made a 
blunder of which he was not conscious. She cut 
short his first effort to speak. 

“Let us go into the other room,” she said. 
“I do not want to talk. Come and play for me.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Dorothy came to Wilfred, with an open letter in 
her hand. 

“Here is a whimsical coincidence,” she ‘said. 
“This, letter from my friend Mr. Farquhar, who 
is in Edinburgh, has given me all the information 
we need concerning Mr. Fairfax, who is in 
london. It is the key to Philippa’s unhappy 
mind, You may read it.” And she gave it to 
him. 

lt was indeed a coincidence, fanciful enough. 
For writing to his old friend, Mrs. Oswald, Mr. 
Farquhar had accidentally mentioned certain 
unpleasant rumors he had heard, in connection 
with Mr. Philip Fairfax. 

“You remember how we first met him,” he 
said. ‘‘ Duval had had some slight acquaintance 
with him, and introduced him. He is a charming 
fellow, but as of course, you know, a disreputable 
Scamp. It was not long before we began to make 
discoveries, and since then of course wé have 
seen nothing of him. It appears astonishing that 
he should have eluded his creditors so long. I 
hear that he has a daughter. I wonder what the 
poor giri will do, during his detention. Ernest 


mentions having seen her, and from his chance } 








remarks I imagine that she has inherited a dan- 
gerous gift of good looks and high spirit. Poor 
girl, indeed !”” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dorothy, when Wilfred 
looked up, ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

He did not answer her question. 

‘Who is Duval,’’ he asked. 

“Duval is the man who married Isabel 
Farquhar,’’ was the answer. 

‘*« And ‘Ernest’ is Duval again ?”’ 

A troubled light was kindled in Mrs. Dorothy’s 
eyes. 

‘“'Yes.” 

Wilfred began to show symptoms of excitement. 

‘‘Then,” with a hot flush of anger and vehe- 
ment disgust, ‘“‘here is the ubiquitous Ernest 
again. The gambling puppy, who lounged about 
the country with Fairfax, is the man who has 
married Miss Farquhar, and tells her friends that 
he knew him slightly. Why! the deuce take him! 
he spent years with him, and was actually his 
accomplice in all his rascalities !’’ 

‘That must be true,’’ Mrs. Oswald answered, 
‘but until this moment the idea of such a possi- 
bility never once occurred to me—perhaps because 
I have never seen the man, and have only heard 
his name once before.” 

“Tt is a nice affair for the Farquhars,” said 
Wilfred, ‘‘and it is a nice affair for us. It is 
specially pleasant to reflect that Mr. Ernest Duval 
was Philippa’s most intimate acquaintance. I 
detest the fellow! I loathe his very name !’’ 

He almost lost sight of Philip Fairfax, in his 
perturbation of spirit. He could only think of 
the man who had spent years in the most familiar 
intercourse with Philippa herself. It was impos- 
sible that he should not have loved her, if love 
were possible for such men, Wilfred thought. 
And was it likely that the fancy should have been 
all on one side? 

‘‘There is only one way in which we can 
relieve her,’ Mrs. Dorothy said. ‘‘ We must pay 
the money.” 

«Yes,’’ he answered, rousing himself reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘the money must be paid of course.” 

His disgust was so evident that Mrs. Dorothy 
smiled. 

‘Surely you are not beginning to distrust 
Philippa,’’ she said. ‘ How absurd !”’ 

‘*Philippa!” exclaimed Winfred. ‘‘No, no! 
That would be absurd, as you say. Why should I 
distrust her ?’’ And immediately began to wonder 
if, under his restless feeling of jealous discomfort, 
there had, after all, lurked the unrecognized ghost 
of a misapprehension. Mrs. Dorothy, however, 
was troubled with no such fancies. She returned 
to business, like a sensible woman. 


’ 
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«<The matter must be settled finally,”’ she said, 
“if we are to purchase peace for Philippa.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Wilfred, rather gloomily. 
‘‘T must go to London and have an interyiew 
with the fellow myself. He will make as much 
out of us as possible, of course, but we must 
submit to his trickery for Phil’s sake.”’ 

They talked the,affair over, and decided upon 
the course to pursue, before they parted, Wil- 
fred was to go:to London, as he had proposed, 
and obtain an interview. with Philip Fairfax, with 
the object of gaining information as to the extent 
of his liabilities. Said liabilities were to be.dis- 
charged, and certain small sums placed at his 
disposal, on. condition that Phil was not informed 
of the transaction. 

“‘A romantic state of affairs enough,’’ said 
Wilfred, shrugging his shoulders. ‘He will 
laugh at us in his sleeye—but it is for her sake, 
as I said,’’ 

The next morning, to Philippa’s surprise, and 
perhaps somewhat to her relief, Wilfred left 
Brackencleugh. When he announced his inten- 
tion of going, they were at breakfast, and Phil 
looked up at him,.and then down at her plate, 
end colored slightly. It seemed strange that he 
should go so soon after their conversation. It 
was, not like him to have forgotten so early his 
own importunities and her promise. But curious 
as she felt, she made no remark, and managed to 
avoid being alone with him, during the hours 
intervening between the meal and his departure. 

Mrs. Dorothy was in the room when he bade 
Phil good bye. 

‘*1 will be home by the end of the week, if IL 
am not unexpectedly detained,”’ he said. 

Phil watched his departure from one of the 
windows, and when the carriage was out of sight, 
turned to Mrs. Dorothy, with a diplomatic little 
pretense at a yawn. 

‘* Rather sudden, isn’t it ?’’ she remarked; 

‘* Yes,’ answered Mrs. Dorothy. ‘‘ He did not 
discover the necessity of the journey until 
yesterday.” 

Phil. made no reply. She began to wonder 
why he had not mentioned it before, if he had 
known yesterday. It-was the first time she had 
known him to show reticence upon a subject, 
since their acquaintance had begun. 

She spent the morning in writing to her father, 
and when, she had completed her letter, she saw 
that it was written in a, new tone. Heretofore, 
she had written girlish, affectionate epistles, full 
of tender protestations and anxiety for. the 
recipient's health and comfort... There were no 
protestations in this one, and no terms of endear- 
ment. ; 








‘Tt, sounds like a woman's, letter,” she said, 
after.she had read it over, ‘‘I never wrote one 
like it before.” And shesealed it with a regretful 
sigh, 

The, day following Wilfred Carnegie’s arrival 
in London, Mr. Fairfax amazed his landlady by 
returning to his deserted apartments, with the 
manner of a gentleman who had merely yacated 
them: for the purpose of paying a friend a brief 
visit, . On the. evening of the same day, Wilfred 
himself, appeared, 

Mr. Philip Fairfax, arose from, his easy chair, 
in all the becoming comfort of. tasteful dressing- 
gown and embroideried slippers, and welcomed 
his guest with an air that was grace and high. 
bred ease itself. Winfred had. not.expected to 
see such refined physical beauty, such readiness 
of apropros speech. And. then;the man was 
plainly, ill—far more frail than even Phil’s anx- 
iousness had.led him. to suppose. The hand he 
extended hada painful beaaty and transparency. 
Wilfred, softened as. he touched it, and began to 
feel ashamed of himself. 

‘Mr. Wilfred Carnegie,’’ said, Fairfax, ‘‘ and 
to Mr. Wilfred Carnegie I am indebted for my 
release.”’ 

Wilfred bowed, and, took the chair a gesture 
had assigned to him, 

«It would be impossible for me to express my 
sense of obligation -as I should wish,” said 
Fairfax. ‘I feel, however, that you will under- 
stand what I wish to\say—but cannot.’’ From 
that moment, Wilfred understood Phil’s innocent 
admiration and affection. On his own part he 
began to find his errand an ungracious one.. How 
was he to explain that he had come merely as & 
matter of business—that knowing Mr. Philip 
Fairfax to. bea polished knaye, nothing but his 
regard and pity for Philippa would have induced 
him to seek him, or stretch out a helping hand— 
that it was Philippa, and Philippa alone, whom he 
considered, and for whose sake he did this thing. 
It was difficult to be even decently practical and 
business like, 

‘*I come partially on Mrs. Oswald’s behalf,” 
he said. 

* Partially?” 

‘Partially upon .my own!’’ said Wilfred, 
coloring’a little, and feeling as if he was revealing 
himself in a manner he hed not intended. 
‘* Perhaps,” .he added, in a momentary impulse 
of annoyance, ‘‘ perhaps it would be more honest 
to admit, that, while Miss Fairfax is quite 
ignorant of my purpose in coming here, Mrs. 
Oswald and myself haye been led to decide upon 
acting as we do, solely in consideration for her 
feelings.” 
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Having spoken thus candidly, he was conscious , 


that the rest would be easier. Fairfax smiled 
faintly, and bent. his head. 

«Solely on Philippa’s account ?’’ he observed 
“Then I must also thank Philippa.”’ 

“Pardon me,’’ said, Wilfred, impatient, again, 
“but our purpose is to spare Miss Fairfax 
as much as possible, and you must excuse 
us for making ita condition that she is told 
nothing.”’ 

“A condition?” in a delicate tone of sug- 
gestion Wilfred hesitated no longer, but 
plunged into the matter at once. He was 
anxious to get it over; and he had surmounted 
his first stumbling block, with such unexpected 
ease, aided by his temporary warmth, that he 
was prepared for smaller difficulties, if they 
should arise. 

“Tt was not through Miss Fairfax we heard 
the story of your embarrassments,” he explained. 
“Mrs. Oswald gained her information through 
she merest chance, and gaining it at the time she 
did, it was a solution to Mrs. Fairfax’s evident 
depression of spirits. We have become much 
attached to Miss Fairfax,’’ conscious vexatiously 
of self-revelation as before, and conscious, too, 
of a certain repressed smile on’ the fair, hand- 
some face on the other side of the fire. ‘‘We 
have begun to regard her as one of ourselves— 
we should be more than reluctant to part with 
her, and we are specially reluctant to remain 
inactive, when it would be possible to relieve her 
from a weight of anxiety, by any effort or sacri- 
fice on our part She has been unhappy; and 
unlike herself, and discovering the cause of her 
unhappiness, we desire to remove it. I came 
here for the purpose of learning what your lia- 
bilities are, and, if possible, of discharging them ; 
and thus setting Miss Fairfax at rest. I have 
expressed myself as frankly as possible, and trust 
you will be equally frank.” 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, Philip 
Fairfax was found unprepared. He was astounded, 
and it was his very knowledge of the world, which 
lay at the root of his astonishment. He had hoped 
to make use of these people, but such lavishness 
as this took him at a disadvantage. 

“T find it. difficult to assure myself that you 
are entirely serious,” he almost stammered. 
“This—such a course is certainly very unusal 
and—and generous.’’ 

“We are quite aware that it is unusual,” said 
Wilfred. ‘<We even know that it appears some- 
what romantic, as a plan; but we have deter- 
mined that ordinary obstacles shall not stand in 
our way.”’ 

From first to last, he was conscious that his 





older companion was weighing him serenely in 
@ balance of his own, and the consciousness 
was not an agreeable one. Every glance 
towards him, every smile, held a secret mean- 
ing. The annoying suspicion that he was 
being forced tos peak more plainly than he 
had intended, continually haunted, him.— 
Choose his words as he might, the man seemed 
to be weighing each one as he uttered it, and 
translating it with secret enjoyment. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Wilfred Carnegie was no match for 
Mr. Philip Fairfax. He was not cool enough, 
there was too much youthful fire and impetu- 
ousness in his nature, and he was too much 
interested in Philippa. 

Before the interview was at an end, any doubts 
Fairfax might have had previously were ban- 
ished. He was blissfully at ease. If Philippa 
was not in love with this young man, at least this 
young man was most chivalrously disposed 
towards Philippa; and certainly he was the sort 
of a young fellow to win upon any girl. He had 
beauty, wealth, and a decided, personal charm, 
and it was evident that he was susceptible, and 
full of youthful sentiment. Mr. Fairfax smiled 
inwardly, af the idea of Phil's being able to 
resist such a heroic air, and such attraction. 
This was a prince after Phil’s own heart. They 
would marry each other, these two young people, 
and would be very happy, for they would have 
plenty of money, which was all Mr. Philip 
Fairfax thought was requisite to make people 
happy. When Carnegie concluded his busi- 
ness, Wilfred rose to go. Mr. Fairfax referred 
again to Philippa. 

‘‘There was no message from Philippa,” he 
said. 

‘«None—naturally enough. You remember 
that Miss Fairfax knew nothing of the object of 
my journey.” 

‘Your delicacy is as unusual as your gener- 
osity,’* said Fairfax. ‘‘ For my part, I confess, 
your caution against my mentioning, to Philippa, 
the obligation you have placed me under, was 
quite necessary. You feel sure that—” 

‘«We feel sure that it will be better to keep the 
sécret to aurselves—to iet it remain a secret,” 
interposed Wilfred, growing impatient, as usual, 
under the subtly suggested question in the man’s 
tone, ‘ Philippa—Miss Fairfax—will be hap- 
pier, if she hears nothing of the affair, Explain 
it as best you can. You might intimate that it 
was some old acquaintance—that fellow Duval, 
for instance.” 

A curious expression crossed Fairfax’s face, at 
this unconscious revelation of the fact, that his 
visitor had not only heard of Duval, but had 
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heard of him in a manner which had caused him 
to remember him. The mere idea, suggested 
such lack of discretion on Phil's part, that ‘her 
father felt constrained to invent a diplomiatic lie 
promptly. 

‘‘Duval?”’ he remarked. ‘*Ah! you mean the 
Duval, who married Miss Farquhar. Duval won't 
do, however. I must try some more plausible 
explanation. Our acquaintance with Duval was 





not of a sufficiently intimate character to render 
him at all a likely individual.” 

Almost immediately he observed ‘hat he had 
overreached himself, and anathematized his folly. 
Wilfred bowed coldly. 

“Then E have misunderstood Miss’ Fairfax,” 
he said. ‘ But of course it is a small matter 
Good evening.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE TROUBLES 


OF AGE. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


Yes! I am pretty old—just eighty-three, 
I think, or four, 

But, I have packed my traps to leave, when Death 
Knocks at my door ; 

For life, you know, when you grow very old, 
Becomes a bore, 


It seers that I am punished every day 
For all my sins,— 

Snarler is cross, and often snaps at me 
And bites my shins, 

While Rover runs between my legs, and knocks 
Me off my pins. & 


Ah! once I loved to watch the merry sports 
Of boisterous boys; 

T seemed once more to feel my youth again 
With all its joys; 

But pow boys are a nuisance—for they make 
Such horrid noise. 


Once I delighted in my rod, or gun 
And blooded dogs; 

I wandered often over rugged hills 
And marshy bogs, 

And heard the sweet notes of the nightingale 
And of the frogs. 


Now, aching pains in every weary limb, 
My bones harass ; 
I can no longer climb a hill, or wade 





A deep morass, 
And I should die if I would wander now 
In the wet grass. 


T love within the limpid spring to watch 
The spotted trout, 

As they play hide and seek along the bank, 
And dart about,— 

But, then they always steal my bait, before 
I pull them out. 


And all the books that I once loved to read, 
Have got so tame, 

And do not seem to me as if they were 
At all.the same; 

But maybe it is my poot aged head 
That is to blame. 


I always fall asleep when I would read, 
So—'tis no use! 

My brain, which once was bright, it seems, has grown 
Dull and obtuse ; 

Yes! I have made the circle, and returned 
To Mother Goose, 


All the sweet pleasures of my youthful days, 
Like dreams have fled ; 

My boon companions, maidens whom I loved,— 
They all are dead ; 

And I feel weary now—I’ll sip my tea, 

: And then—to bed. 





ONLY A WOMAN. 


BY JENNIE CARTER. 


ONLY a woman, with lines of care, 
Marking her face, once girlish and fair; 
While the patient look in the tired eyes, 
Shows how bravely the spirit tries: 
Meekly, to bear the burden of life; 
Calmly, to walk ‘mid its pain and strife. 


A faded woman—but the sad, pale face 
Beareth yet, a lingering trace 

Of the winning beauty, once its own, 
Ere youth and happiness had flown; 
Ere Time had touched her brow 8o fair, 
Or sorrow left its footprints there 





The flowers that life's spring-time gave, 
Are buried in their early grave: 

And rude awakenings she has known ; 
For, cherish’d hopes fore’er have flown 
Adown the yawning gulf of Time, 

All blasted in their early prime. 


Faded and old—yet, a woman still, 

With a woman's place on earth to fill; 
Then give her a smile, a word of cheer 

To brighten her path, so lonely and drear: 
For age-and sorrow come to all, 

Tho’ no great shadow o’er us fall, 





DO YOU THINK SHE COULD? 


BY KATHERINE F. WILLIAMS. 


Aunt Marcarer descended from the stage with 
a severe countenance, which did not relax at 
sight of the cheerful tea-table; nor could all 
Lou’s lively sallies summon a smile to her lips. 
She understood too well why the girl was in such 
spirits, and so pleased with every purchase she 
examined. 

‘‘What is the matter, Margaret ?’’ asked Lou's 
mother, when they were alone a moment. 

‘Gerald Howe came up in the stage with me 
this afternoon,’’ she answered. 

‘Is that all? why should you look so serious 
about it?” 

“You don’t seem to comprehend, Amelia,” 
said Aunt Margaret, sharply. ‘‘ You appear to 
think that things can go on in this way forever.” 

‘‘ Not forever, but till he is in a better position 
to marry.” 

“ When will he be? Lou will wait, and wait, 
and keep on refusing every offer, just as she has 
done already—and by and by, when she is 
getting old and faded, he will marry somebody 
with money, and leave her to her fate.” 

“IT hope it will not prove so bad as that,’’ said 
Mrs. Elliot, smiling. ‘‘You look too much on 
the dark side of things.”’ 

It was the most natural thing in the world that 
Gerald Howe should take the Elliotts in the 
course of his evening stroll. Aunt Margaret was 
neither more cheerful nor more charitable, as she 
saw through the blinds the tall, well-made figure 
coming up the walk. ‘He is very good-look- 
ing!" she thought. ‘What a pity!’ Other 
eyes, too, were watching from another window, 
hasty feet tripped down the stairs, a cloud of 
white muslin and blue ribbons floated into the 
parlor, and a young heart forgot awhile every- 
thing but its own happiness. 

Aunt Margaret herself had never married, and 
there may have been passages in her experience 
which rendered her peculiarly apprehensive for 
Lou. Her heart was bound up in the girl, who, 
from earliest childhood, had been her pet and 
pride. Lou had grown up very pretty, she had 
& sweet temper, sweet mannérs, a hundred 
endearing ways. No future seemed too brilliant, 
too happy, to anticipate for her. Her engagement 
to Gerald Howe was far from satisfying the aunt’s 
ambition, and the present aspect of affaits she 


could not contemplate with ence, 
Vou. LXXII.—14. ” 





When, six months before, Gerald had released 
her from their engagement, Lou was almost 
heart-broken.. To her, waiting looked so easy, 
compared with the bitter trial of renouncing. 
It seemed a mere trifle to give up ambition, to be 
satisfied with slender means and simple style of 
living; but she felt, instinctively, that Gerald 
would not be’ satisfied with them. He would 
not, as he told her, consent to bring her down in 
the world; and when he said it, something 
within warned her that she must not be less 
generous. And so it was decided that they were 
no longer engaged; however, they were of course 
to remain friends; the truest and tenderest of 
friends. Gerald returned to New York. But the 
lovers still kept up a correspondence, not very 
frequent, but regular. No one saw the letters, 
of course, but it was plain that they were long, 
and it could hardly be doubted that they were 
confidential. Aunt Margaret saw, the work she 
had considered done was still to be accom- 
plished? And worse yet, Gerald himself had now 
appeared upon the scene. Of course, he had a 
right to come to the place if he chose; the 
hotels were open to every one, and Aunt Mar- 
garet had no authority to forbid him entrance to 
the Elliot house. There seemed no resource but 
to submit to the inevitable. But Aunt Margaret 
determined to make one last effort! She sought 
Lou, and expostulated kindly with her. It was 
of no avail. 

«It may be as you say, ,”’ Lou answered, while 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘But it makes no 
difference; I want you to understand that. If 
Gerald does not care for me, I shall stay as I am 
—I never. could think of any other person.” So 
the Aunt had the satisfaction of feeling that she 
had given a cruel wound to the one she loved 
best on earth, and had accomplished nothing by 
it. 

Lou, as has been said, had pleaty of admirers, 
and two among them speedily became something 
more. The first needs no special mention, but 
the second, Edgar Walton, was viewed with great 
good-will by the seniors of the family. Aunt 
Margaret, in particular, watched and waited, 
noting carefully every symptom. Edgar was 
decidedly good-looking; if his face were rather 
grave in repose, it brightened all the more pleas- 


antly when he smiled.’ He had the manners of a 
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gentleman, and though rather quiet, was not 
unsocial. He was doing well in his profession, 
of which, however, he was quite independent, 
and his character was unblemished... If Lou 
could only fancy him! But there was the 
trouble. The Aunt herself could. see, as she 
scornfully phrased it in her own mind, that he 
was no such Adonis as Gerald Howe, and that he 
lacked the charm of manner which distinguished 
that most mal-d-apropos young man: ‘*And he 
never dances,’’ she thought, ‘‘ and I dare say he 
cannot singa note."’ Lou ought to know enough, 
she felt, to look beyond such trifles, and value a 
sincere devotion; but she had great doubts about 
it. Lou was always friendly, always kind, just 
as she was to everybody else; a little less willing 
to accept attention from him than from others ; 
which had not, however, the effect to discourage 
him from offering it. Perhaps a suitor on the 
ground, devoted and persistent, might be able to 
make some progress against the memory and the 
letters, which had been hitherto so powerful. 
Aunt Margaret could not fully make up her mind 
till Lou saved her the trouble, by declining 
unequivocally the proposal of marriage which 
Mr. Walton made her. 

Time went on and it was again summer 
weather. July and August always brought an 
influx of visitors to Beverley ; people who filled 
the hotels to overflowing, and billeted themselves 
on every private family that could be persuaded 
toadmit them, They rowed on the lake, they 
drove, they pic-nicked, they danced, got up cha- 
rades and tableaux vwanis, and altogether en- 
dured life with what fortitude they oould muster, 
in the absence of opera, theatre und shopping. 
The natives considered. the season very gay, and 
felt no envy of Newport or Saratoga, while it 
lasted. Aunt Margaret approved it, as affording 
a change for her darling; something to divert 
her mind from that most profitless theme on 
which it was wont to brood. Louise took it calm- 
Jy, as she did most things now-a-days. After all, 
calmness is not the worst state that can befall one 
in this world. 

Among the arrivals were Mrs. Delancey and 
her daughter, on whom Louise made an early 
call, as she knew them to be old friends of 
Gerald. ‘At least, Mrs. Delancey is,” she ex- 
plained, before setting forth. ‘I don’t know 
much about the daughter. She wasstill in school 
when I was in New York, but I presume she has 
come out by this time.’’ The surmise was fully 
confirmed before her call was over, and the vague 
personality became henceforth a very palpable 
fact in Louise’s life. Jenny Delancey was not 
much more than seventeen, but her tall, fully- 





developed figure, and perfect ease of manner, gave 
her the air of being several years older. She 
was very handsome, in a style rather too large 
and pronounced, thought Louise, for her own in- 
dividual taste, but still—yes—very handsome. 
A rich complexion, raven-black hair, large liquid 
eyes with long-curved lashes; all these advan- 
tages she, had and was well aware that she pos- 
sessed them. She was accomplished, too, in 
many ways, and, above all, sung delightfully. 
Poor Lou! why did her heart sink the first time 
she heard that sweet and powerful voice? She 
ought, instead, to have enjoyed it, for she was 
very fond of music, and seldom heard any of 
such quality. ’ 

The Delanceys made the acquaintance of 
everybody in the place who was worth knowing, 
and speedily became great favorites among the 
young people, especially. There was no one like 
Miss Delancey. 1t was agreed on all hands that 
she was'entirely free from everything lke airs, 
and so friendly, so obliging, so quick to under- 
stand !—whatever she joined in was sure to go 
off well. And then so handsome, and such a 
voice! There was no end of enthusiasm for her, 
even among those whom she outshone. Amid so 
much applause, if Lou remained somewhat un- 
demonstrative it was not noticed. 

Miss Delancey had taken a great liking to her, 
feeling acquainted with her from the first meet- 
ing, so she said, because she was a friend of 
their friend, Mr. Howe. Lou was surprised to 
learn the extent of the friendship alluded to. 
She had known it to be of old standing, but had 
never supposed it so intimate ; above all, she was 
unprepared to hear so much from Miss Delancey 
of Mr. Howe’s tastes and ways of thinking; 
told, too, with such utter unconsciousness that 
there could be any one who had a better claim to 
know about those things than she had. 

‘« Miss Delancey seems to like your company,”’ 
said Mrs. Elliot, when the young lady had taken 
leave one morning. ‘‘ Young people get on fast 
in their friendship. 1 think she has been here 
every day this week.”’ 

‘Yes, mamma. Of course, she is very pleas- 
ant, but I wish she had a little more consideration 
about her hours of coming. These people who 
never have anything to do themselves, seem to 
forget that in the country we expect to be busy 
in the morning.” 

“Why, Lou! that sounds almost cross! After 
all, dear, there is seldom anything that you can- 
not put aside without much sacrifice. You must 
be gay as you can and enjoy your summer while it 
lasts ; the winter mornings will come soon enough, 
when you will be free from such interruptions.” 
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Lou’s heart did not respond to this well-meant 
consolation... True, she would soon be left to 
- their ordinary circle, and to her one delight in 
life—Gerald’s letters. Was it possible that there 
was a change in them, or did she only fancy it? 
She shrank from Miss Delancey’s frequent talk 
of Gerald, and yet felt a sort of fascination in 
it, an eagerness to know just how much the 
acquaintance meant. For it did seem strange, 


she could not but admit, that he had not told her ' 


more about it. 

By-and-by it appeared that Mr. Howe had 
entertained thoughts of coming to Beverley, while 
his friends were there. Alas! that Lou should 
first hear of such an intention from any but 
himseif! 0, how she hoped he would not come; 
she could not bear to meet him in their presence. 
He did not appear, and she consoled herself with 
the thought that it might have been a mere 
passing remark. If he would come in the 
autumn, when they were all gone, to see her! 
Yet she hardly dared hope for such a happiness ; 
his letters gave no hint of a desire for it, even. 
Still he must wish for it, as she did, unless he 
were changed—and that—that was something too 
dreadful to be dwelt upon. 

It began to be noticed that Edgar Walton was 
very attentive to Miss Delancey. The girls 
laughed at Lou, and told her that her reign was 
over; but, though she smiled in return, she was 
not very much amused. Certainly, she had no 
wish to keep at her beck a regard she could never 
return—and yet—there was something not quite 
welcome in the thought that this young girl had 
attracted what used to belong to her. Would it 
be so everywhere? She chid herself for being 
fanciful and foolish, and read over again Gerald’s 
letters, which did not reassure her so completely 
as she could have wished. 

Summer ended, and the gay tribe went back to 
their various homes. Lou had fancied herself 
weary of the perpetual movement of the last 
month or two, and looked with pleasure to the 
quiet repose of autumn. But though the softest 
skies hung over Beverley, the loveliest tints 
glowed in its foresis, and were repeated in its 
waters, the heart to enjoy these beauties was 
gone. Restless and unhappy, dreading the worst, 
yet trying to hope that, perhaps, there might be 
nothing, after all, to dread, she lived on, heedless 
of eternal nature. Poor Aunt Margaret saw 
much, guessed more, but could do nothing; 
the child had a grief in which none could 
help or come near. But with, what bitterness 
did she remember her own @atly prophecies, 
and inwardly rage against Gerald Howe, the 
cause of all! 








Yet, perhaps, it was not quite fair to judge so 
harshly that handsome and elegant young man. 
He had but realized like herself, only a little 
later, the hopelessness of marriage with Louise. 
And when the prospect arose of another marriage, 
so useful to his fortunes, and flattering to his 
pride, was it reasonable to blame him for being 
reasonable? And could any man be indifferent 
to the preference of such a magnificent girl as 
Jenny Delancey? PoorGerald! he had his trials, 
too, with conflicting feelings. It was hard to 
give up Louise, hard to inflict a blow which he 
felt must prove so cruel. Sometimes he thought 
of writing the whole truth to her, of saying that 
had fate but been propitious, she was the one he 
would still choose from all the world, and bidding 
her a tender, sad farewell. But was that quite 
just to Jenny ?—above all, was it quite prudent? 
If a hint should in any way reach the Delanceys 
it would be an awkward business. Perhaps it 
was best to assume that when they gave up their 
engagement they gave up, also, all hope of renew- 
ing it. Nothing had been said of any such hope 
at the time, nor in their letters. They had writ- 
ten to each other with the utmost confidence; 
every event, and thought, and feeling, had been 
in common; still, they were only friends. As 
Miss Delancey’s influeuce increased, he bégan to 
think that it was, perhaps, mere vanity to imagine 
that his defection could so much disturb Louise. 
She went imto society herself, she receiyed at- 
tentions from other men. Certainly, her letters 
had been different of late; less fee@quent, less 
effusive. It might very well be, that she, too, 
was feeling the force of circumstances, and the 
charm of a fresh regard. The intervals of corre- 
spondence grew longer and longer, and at last 
Louise received a note so brief, so barren of 
everything like the old interest, that she left it 
unanswered. And the next word that came to 
Beverley, concerning Gerald Howe, was that of 
his engagement to Miss Delancey. 

It made a great deal of talk in the little town 
where her presence was so recent, the memory of 
her charms so fresh. Many wondered at Gerald 
Howe's good fortune, and thought it strange 
that the Delanceys had not been more ambitious 
for their only child. Nor were such at fault in 
their suggestions; there had been strong opposi- 
tion, but Jenny, as usual, had carried the day for 
her own wishes. The parents had yielded, with 
a stipulation from which they still hoped some- 
thing ; the marriage was to be deferred a year. 
If, after that, it proved inevitable, there were 
ameliorating circumstances; Gerald’s good looks, 
good manners, correct habits; they must wait 
and see. 
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Louise had known for weeks that this news 
was coming; she thought she had steeled herself 
to meet the blow. Yet, when it fell, she found 
that she had never quite lost all hope, never fully 
believed that she was nothing to him, who was 
everything to her. It seemed so strange, so 
inexplicable! She rallied to her aid, all her 
maidenly pride, and so well did it sustain her, 
that no one surmised she had anything more than 
the interest of a friend in the engagement, and 
even Aunt Margaret began to think that she had, 
perhaps, over-rated Lou’s feelings. But not the 
less did the heart know its own bitterness. 

There was some curiosity to see how Mr. 
Walton would receive the intelligence; he had 
been so much attracted by Miss Delancey in the 
summer. He bore it, so far as appeared, with 
the utmost cheerfulness, joined in all the amuse- 
ments of the young people, and, before the 
winter was over, offered himself again to Louise. 
She refused him with more gratitude, but with 
no less decision than before. Aunt Margaret 
Gould not but remonstrate. 

**O Lou,’’ she said, ‘‘ how can you be so blind 
to your own best interests? You are throwing 
away a real, true regard, for the sake of a worth- 
less memory !”’ 

‘‘It ds not that,’’ Louise replied. ‘But I have 
Cone with love and lovers.” Distresed at first 
by this response, Aunt Margaret was somewhat 
comforted upon reflection. The world could not 
quite be ended for a girl of twenty, no matter 
what she herself might think. 

Meanwhile, Gerald did not find the period of 
probation altogether rapturous. Jenny's regard 
was different from what Louise's used to be; she 
was imperious, exacting, often petulant and 
unreasonable. After a month or two of the 
experience, he remarked to himself, that a man 
needed to be very much in love to find such a 
position agreeable. The demeanor of her parents, 
too, was not flattering to self-love; they treated 
him with perfect politeness, but there was a 
constraint which made him feel that they yielded 
rather than approved. Jenny, in the first pride 
of youth and beauty, was inclined to try her 
power on all she met; Gerald complained of her 
coquetry; she called him tyrannical, and they 
quarreled. The quarrel was made up, but new 
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sources of trouble continually arose. Mrs. 
Delancey saw, or thought she saw,.a half-heart- 
edness about the suitor, which moved her deepest 
resentment. Certainly, there was nothing in the 
world to render the match tolerable but a persis- 
tent affection that would not be denied, and, in 
her opinion, there was no such feeling on Gerald’s 
part, at any rate. She did not discourage, as in 
other circumstanees she might have done, the 
young girl’s jealousies and exactions. Jenny, 
after a time, began to find that some other atten- 
tions were quite as welcome to her as those of 
her betrothed, while those who offered them did 
not take her to task, in private, for every stray 
glance or smile. She became more willful, 
Gerald more severe; at last, there was a decided 
rupture, and he gave her back her freedom. As 
this was just the event the Delanceys had hoped 
for, they, of course, rejoiced in it, and Jenny, 
after a few tears, a few regrets, was able to enter 
with zest on the brilliant career that lay before 
her. 

Gerald's prospects had somewhat improved 
during the past year; his business had become 
more profitable, and a bachelor uncle had left 
him a small bequest. These things could but 
slightly affect his position with regard to Miss 
Delancey, but from another point of view they 
assumed importance. Gerald thought and 
thought, he seemed to meet again the gaze oi 
sweet eyes; again he felt, in remembrance, the 
charm of an entire affection. To him the late 
experience had been deeply mortifying. He had 
been clearly shown that, however acceptable he 
might be, as an ornamental adjunct to the fash- 
ionable world, he had no claim to an equal 
alliance with it. He began to weary of its 
frivolity, its heartlessness; to long for a home, 
and a love which he could trust. The memory 
of Louise returned with all its early power; 
indeed, he had never really forgotten her. There 
had never been a time, he knew, when he should 
not have preferred her to all others, if only 
circumstances had permitted. Was it possible 
that she could forgive neglect, unfaithfulness, 
and receive him back again? He resolved, at 
least, to try. ‘ 

But did an effort so long-delayed deserve 
success ?—do you really THINK SHE COULD? 





"T WILL SOON BE DAY. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


However wild the thunder, 
However dark the way; 

Though skies seem rent asunder— 
Keep on, right on, alway! 


Thou nds and shapes uncertain, 
Weird-like, about you play ; 

God yet will lift the curtain— 
Keep on; ’t will soon be day! 





“CAN'T AF 
BY EMILY J. 


“JT can’t afford it,’’ said John Bonham, 
brusquely, ‘‘ and that’s the long and short of it.”’ 

As he spoke, he took his cigar from his mouth, 
and, as if conscious he had said something he 
ought to be ashamed of, looked rather defiantly 
at his visitor. 

“You talk like a fool,” replied his aunt, 
bluntly, for she had known John from a boy, and 
had, besides, a habit of ‘‘ speaking her mind”’ 
plainly, as she phrased it, even to older persons 
than John. 

The cause of this conversation was, that John’s 
wife had been asked, the day before, to join the 
usual club for ‘‘ Peterson’s Magazine,’’ and had 
declined, giving, as a reason, that her husband 
had said he couldn’t afford it. This had come to 
Aunt Jane’s ears, who had determined, to use 
another of her phrases—‘‘ to have it out with 
him.” 

“Yes! I'll not mince words. You talk like 
afool. You said the same story, last year, and 





stopped Mary from subscribing then ; and, what 
has been the consequence? They used to take 
advantage of the patterns and diagrams for chil- 
dren’s dresses, to make up the wardrobe for her 
little ones; but, not having them at. hand, she 
has been forced to buy paper patterns, this year, 
ata cost of even more than the subscription. In 
regard to her own dress, the false economy was 
even more striking. She had no guide to go by, 
when that pretty silk you gave her was made up, 
and the dress-maker spoilt it; while Mrs. Heron, 
your next-door neighbor, who took ‘Peterson,’ 
selected a design from the magazine, and the result 
was a most beautiful costume, that cost less than } 
Mary's, but was vastly more stylish. Don’t you 
remember how cross you were, when you saw { 
Mrs. Heron at church, and how you asked Mary } 
why she made a fright of herself? Your dear wife } 
was too affectionate to tell the truth. But the 
real reason was that you had refused her the 
paltry sum required to join a club for ‘Peterson.’ 
Iam not going to be such a dunce, and so I tell 
you, to your face, that it was you, John Bonham, 
that was to blame.” 

Really,” said the husband, staggered by all | 
this, and moving uneasily in his seat. “I 
hadn’t thought of it in that light.”’ 

“And that isn’t all. Mary used to lend the ; 
magazine to that poor, bed-ridden Lucy Jones; } 








FORD IT.’’ 


THROCKMORTON. 


many an hour of pain wasalleviated by ‘ Peterson.’ 
You think only of yourself; you are supremely 
selfish. Its a relaxation, even to a woman who 
is well—no man can tell how much—to read a 
good story. You men get excitement enough 
in your business. Every morning you go out, 
and see what is going on. If you had to stay at 
home all day, and bake, and scrub, and wash, 
and sew for half a dozen children, you'd find out 
what it was to have a magazine to read. And if 
you had the children, when you were busy, wor- 
rying you, as children will, you’d be thankful to 
be able to give them the pictures in ‘ Peterson’ 
to look at, in order to keep them quiet.’’ 

Aunt Jane paused, for a moment, for breath. 
Her nephew removed his cigar again, and said: 

“You called me selfish. ‘That’s a strong 
word, Aunt.” 

‘*Not a bit too strong. Many a husband is 
selfish without knowing it. The wife gives up to 
him in everything, as good wives generally do, 
until, by and bye, he forgets what is due to her, 
and thinks only of himself. He gets spoiled. 
Take your cigars—”’ 

** My cigars !”’ 

“Yes! Are they any more of a necessity to a 
man than a good magazine is to a refined woman ? 
You say you can’t do without them. But that is 
because smoking has become a habit that you 
can’t break. It is your master. Now, your 
cigars cost you twenty times as much as a maga- 
zine would cost your wife. You can find money 
for the one, and not for the other.”’ 

John Bonham, unable to answer this home- 
thrust, took refuge in smoking more vigorously 
than ever. 

‘And of the two tastes,’’ went on his aunt, 
more relentlessly, ‘‘ which is the more creditable 
—love of a cigar, or eve for reading? The one, 
at best, is but an animal taste of the ‘earth, 
earthy ;’ the other is a characteristic of a culti- 
vated, intelligent soul. A woman, who never 
reads, is but a stupid companion, at best. She 
never acquires fresh ideas. She has not half the 
capacity to charm that one fond of books has. 
You used to think so, yourself: in fact, think so, 
still; nobody likes a bright woman better than 
you do: it was Mary’s quick wit and wide 
information, quite as much as her beauty, that 
attracted you,” 
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Her nephew was manly enough to acknowledge 
the truth of this. 

«Well, at her father's house,’’ continued Aunt 
Jane, ‘‘she had books in plenty, and magazines. 
She was, therefore, up with everybody. But 
now, you expect her to be as well informed as 
ever, while you deny her the means to continue 
so. You would have her, like the Israelites of 
old, make bricks without straw. You would turn 
her into a mere household drudge.” 

John Bonham raised one hand, deprecatingly. 
**Oh! no, no!’’ he cried. 

** But you would,” persisted his aunt. “A 
wife might as well be a horse in a tread-mill, 
going round and round and round forever, as 
have to go on doing household work, day in and 
day out, without even the recreation of a book, 
or magazine, to read, occasionally. Even as a 
matter of health, recreation is desirable; and, 
certainly, no recreation is better than reading. 
Can’t afford it? Why, if you only knew it, John 
Bonham, for every dollar you think you save, in 





denying your wife ‘Peterson,’ you lose ten, 
directly or indirectly: directly, as I've shown 
you, in having her well dressed at small expense; 
indirectly, in spirits and health. But even if 
it wasn’t so; even if it was an actual loss to 
subscribe, you should manage to save it off 
something else. Smoke a few less cigars, for 
instance, and make her happier.’’ 

John Bonham rose from his chair, flung the 
cigar out of the open window, came up to Aunt 
Jane, and impulsively took her hand between 
both of his. 

‘You have taught me a lesson, Aunt,” he 
said, ‘‘and I am not ashamed to acknowledge it. 
I had néver thought of these things in their true 
light before. Few husbands do, I am afraid. We 
do not intend to be selfish, or unreasonable, how- 
ever. But it is none the less our fault: we are 
selfish, and there’s the end of it. Mary shall 
have her magazine, even if I have to smoke 
fewer cigars, and I will never again say, I can’? 
AFFORD I7.”’ 





BESSIE’S ANSWER. 


BY ELIZABETH BENTON. 


TELL me, Bessie, if you love me, 
I would dearly like to know; 
And, if you do, then, may I ask you, 
Why you always shun me so? 


Net a word? You will not even 
Lift your downcast eyes to mine, 

Since no single word you give me— 
Why avert those eyes of thine? 


Does my suit deserve such answer, 
That no other you will give 

Than these sly, averted glances? 
Then, it’s freedom—pray, forgive! 


If ’t is scorn that keeps you silent, 
Or kind pity vails your eyes; 

Then; but since “tis plain that nothing 
In your heart to mine replies. 





But, ’t is past; my dream is over! 
Iam going far away, 

Since you cannot bid me love you, 
It were madness here to stay. 


But, how much I love you, darling, 
You will never, never know ; 

Since no words of mine can tell you, 
And no act may ever show. 


How! what mean you, Bessie darling? 
You relent; you bid me stay ; 

You're not cruel; do not mock me— 
Can you love me, Bessie, say ? 


Love you, Willie! I have loved you, 
Oh, so long; but, do you know, 

Until plain you said you Joved me, 
I—I couldn’t—tell you so. 





NO MOTHER NOW. 


BY IMOGENE PURZEAR. 


I HAVE no mother now, 

That faithful heart is stilled; 
The voice forever hushed ; 

The lips forever chilled. 


I have no mother now, 
She sleeps beneath the sod; 
Her weary heart's at rest ; 
Her spirit is with God. 





I have no mother now: 
"What bitter tears of woe 
Fall o'er a mother’s tomb, 
No one save orphans know. 


But He, the God of love, 
Knows all our grief and pain; 
And soon the loved and lost 
Will give to us again. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Wuen Joe Hooker and his friend had seen 
Susan Beach within the dark hall of the tene- 
ment she inhabited, and lifted their new caps 
with great politeness, on taking leave; they pro- 
ceeded, at once, toward the under-ground cabin, 
which Saunders observed magnificently, had the 
latch-string always out for a friend like Joe. 

Considering the romantic independence of the 
floor, and that there was no ten cents to pay for 
lodgings in the morning, Hooker accepted this 
hospitality with a frankness as liberal as the 
offer. 

When they reached the lonely wharf, towards 
morning, the moon was up, and throwing out 
long tracks of light on the water. A graceful 
yacht, lying near, flung its splendid shadows 
across the turbulent stream, and in the distance, 
a ferry boat, that seemed lighted with great 
carbuncles and emeralds, was turning the far-off 
shore into fairy iand. 

“I say, Joe, supposing we sit down here awhile, 
and kick our own shoes agin the timbers, to make 
them give a little more—I don’t feel sleepy yet. 
do you?” 

“Not a wink of sleep in this feller,’’ answered 
Joe, flinging his feet over the end of the wharf, 
against which the tide was in full swell, ‘‘ besides, 
if there's anything that I like more in another its 
the water, when its rising agin the moon. Jest 
you drop down here, and kind of talk things 
over.” 

Saunders took an old newspaper from his 
pocket, and spread it on the logs. 

‘¢ New close is soon spiled,”’ he observed, care- 
fully dropping down to his seat, ‘‘and we’ve got 
to be keerful of ours.”’ 

**Well, Dave, what is it?” 

‘Jest this, Hooker. You and I, I calc’late, 
have got our living to get. House rent is a good 
deal, when you haint got no taxes to pay—but 
there's no knowing how soon progress 'Il streak 
out on this one old wharf, and tear up the timbers 
over our heads. Whilst I’ve got a comfortable 
home, you'll have one, too; but mayors and 
aldermen aint to be calculated on, and this 





night, with them two first-class girls sitting by me, 
I began to consider that a house like ourn—’’ 

“Yourn !’’ said Joe. 

‘No, Hooker, ourn! but it mightn’t be jest 
the thing to bring up a genteel family in.’’ 

‘¢ Jest so,’” answered Hooker, nodding his head, 
‘* constracted.”’ 

**So says I to myself, says I, Hooker's in for it 
purty deep with the pink one, and 1’m sliding 
an awful slippery one toward the blue one.”’ 

‘<1 thought so, blame me if I didn’t,”’ observed 
Joe. 

‘‘Now, that you’ve got the truth ’fore you, 
Hooker, what’s tobe done. Why this, I’m going 
to be a banker and broker in Wall street.’’ 

‘©A what ?”’ 

‘Banker and Broker.’’ 

‘‘What’s the use of being a banker, if you 
mean to brake,’’ said Hooker, anxiously. ‘Don't 
you think of going into derfalcation ; it’s a big 
business, but risky, Dave; awful risky.” 

*‘Derfalcation isn’t the business that I'm a 
thinking of, but banking and selling sheers. I 
know of a chance to sweep out a first-class con- 
cern. Mrs. Weed told me of it, and I’m goin’ 
down in the morning to clinch things. I say, 
Hooker, what line do you think of? Now’s the 
time! with these new close on. We must make 
a strike afore aspotison’em. What's your idee?’ 

Joe leaned his head on one hand, and his elbow 
on the knee of his new trousers, and fell into 
thought. 

“Take time. 
encouragingly. 

At last, Joe lifted his head, and spoke of some- 
thing that seemed quite irrelevant to the subject 
in hand. 

** Don’t you think grandpar Weed a prime old 
feller, Dave.’’ 

“Yes, kind as new milk.’’ 

*¢ And a first-class carpinter !”” 

** Jest that, Hooker, but—but—” 

« Buts, in a minute, Dave. I’m ieading up to 
it—I've been hanking to git in with him, and 
learn the trade.”’ 

“ Learn a trade. 


Don’t be rash !’’ advised Dave, 


Hooker, you disappoint =>. 
(201) 
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My idee was that a smart feller like you, with 
new close on, would look a notch higher than 
that, but if you’re sot on it—”’ 

«‘Which I am,” interrupted Joe, bravely. 

“If you're sot on it, my being a banker and 
you a carpinter, shan’t make no difference. I'll 
take notice of you jest the same.” 

‘* Limpera has sat her heart on it; specially as 
*prentises board with their masters,” said Joe. 

‘‘Oh—la!’’ ejaculated Dave, ending his excla- 
mation off with a low whistle. 

** She’s spoke to the old man about it,” said 
Joe. 

‘‘Smart girl, there aint no doubt on it—a steel 
trap’s nothing to her.’’ 

‘«She’s jest that,’’ said Joe, gathering up his 
limbs, springing unto the wharf, and shaking 
himself—for the air was getting chilly. ‘* Now, 
old feller, what do you say to hurrying up. It’s 
nigh upon morning.” 

«So it is,” answered Dave, ‘‘ the moon’s gone 
down while we've been a talking, and—I'm 
blamed, if there isn’t a break of rosy red out 
yonder, Day light, by goliy!”’ 

«Here goes,’’ cried Hooker, flinging himself 
over the wharf. ‘Come on, Dave, or we shan’t 
get a wink of sleep. It wont be no time afore 


the carts ll be rumbling over us like thunder.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

La Costa had her off nights, and it sometimes 
happened that she could be seen by no one from 
Saturday morning till Monday night, when she 
would appear promptly at the opera house. On 
one of these oecasions she had gone off, alone, in 
the disguise which she had first chosen, and spent 
her Sabbath at a third-class hotel, from which 
the black walls of a prison could be seen, and 
there she sat gazing out, hour after hour, some- 
times with a burning light in her eyes, and again 
that light was quenched in tears. This woman, 
pampered and satiated with luxury, would sit 
thus all day long, gazing on the prison, thinking 
tenderly of that one inmate, yearning to stand. by 
his side, yet afraid of the cruel ingratitude with 
which he might assail her, because of her failure 
to free him, which was wringing her heart with 
a grief he could never feel; for his grief was that 
of a wild animal trapped, hers the sorrow of a 
wayward, rash-loving, and sometimes, hating 
woman. 

At the first moment possible, La Costa stood 
safe in her disguise, at the prison entrance. The 
officers had seen her more than once now, and 
made no difficulty about letting her in. The 
persons in charge gave her a generous opportunity 

- speak with the prisoner alone, without unnec- 





essary annoyance, and her interviews in that 
cell were almost unmolested. This time she 
found the convict morose, and bitterly dissatis- 
fied. His impatient rage at detention had worn 
down his flesh, and, fastened a continuous frown 
on his handsome face, which still wore a patri- 
cians look, even while bending over the coarse 
woof in his loom. 

La Costa waited till the cell door was closed, 
and then went eagerly toward him. His face 
changed then, and a flash of keen expectation 
shot into his eyes, 

‘¢ Have you come to say that I am free,’’ was 
his first sharp question. The woman’s counte- 
nance fell. He saw this, and added, with cruel 
emphasis, ‘‘If not, I wonder that you dare 
present yourself.” 

“‘T have done my best, I have spent money 
like water.” 

‘‘Like water! Yes! Like that, it has been 
wasted,’’ rejoined the prisoner, bitterly. 

‘No! no! 1 hope not; but there seems to be 
a strong opposition. 

‘‘Opposition! Then that iron-hearted banker, 
whose name, I do believe, you mentioned for a 
trap, is still hounding me down.” 

‘‘Mentioned for a trap! I—no,no! When 
you would, in your desperate wilfulness, come to 
this country, I spoke of him as one of whom I 
had a bitter knowledge; nothing more.” 

‘“‘Well,, at any rate, I found the name con- 
venient enough for those unlucky bills which you 
ought to have taken up, and saved me.”’ 

“It was too late when I heard of it. 
often must I tell you that?” 

‘‘Oftener than you can make me believe it,”’ 
answered the man, rudely; moving away from 
her so far as the loom would permit ; for she had, 
almost by force, seated herself by hisside. ‘‘ Do 
not touch me, madame; do not dare to look into 
my eyes, after all your broken promises.”’ 

‘‘I have broken no promises. Everything 
that influence or money could do, has been put 
in force,’ answered the disguised woman, with 
some show of spirit, which did more to soften 
the prisoner, than any display of affection could 
have done. 

‘* How has it been thwarted? That banker— 
has he stood in the way ?” 

‘‘I have appealed to him, and he will do 
nothing.” 

“‘ Appealed to him! told him that Massieu, the 
convict, was your husband, and the Marquis de 
Lairard, no doubt!’’ 

**T tell him that, I! 
died first !”’ 

‘*That would be best for you. 


How 


No, no, I would have 


I may perish 
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here; shall, no doubt, but my title—my name, 
must be rescued.”’ 

‘It is—It shall be!’’ promised La Costa. 

The prisoner looked at her from under his 
lowering brows, that cast deep shadows over his 
dark eyes, now gleaming with suspicion. 

“You would save the title for Aim—that son 
of mine, on whom you are lavishing all that 
should buy me out of this place. Have a care, 
madam, that I do not understand too well.’”’ 

The woman turned white as marble. This 
cruel charge had struck her dumb. The pris- 
oner laughed low and huskily, saying: 

‘Ah! I have come to the depths of it—have 
I? The young man is handsome, as I was once ; 
graceful, decorous as I should be, even now, 
outside these walls, but they make an animal 
of me—a beast of prey with nothing to feed on.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried La Costa, leaping out of her 
dumb surprise, ‘‘so long as there is a woman's 
pride to tread down, or a heart to break, the 





animal within you will find food for itself.” 

A grim smile crept over the prisoner’s mouth. 
la Costa’s honest indignation had disarmed his 
distrust. 

“Then you are not a party to my son’s 
treason ?”’ 

“4 party—treason! What can you mean?’’ 

“Why, this: you have given money for my 
release.’ 

“Yes, yes, thousands !’’ 

“To whom ?”’ 

“To him, yourown son. Was there any other 
person to whom I could have entrusted it so 
safely ?”’ 








The prisoner answered her with the same low 
laugh; but the fierceness of his eyes was gone 
when he bent them on hers. 

“Did you think that this young man is, in 
every way, my son, body, soulund spirit; that my 
title will fall to him, if he claims it, after I have 
been out of the world long enough; that, out of 
your genius and continued hopes of freeing me, an 
ample income will be secured? Have you thought 
of all this while encrusting everything into his 
hands? I told you, at first, to get him-into your 
own power before you placed yourself in his.’’ 

“And I obeyed you. He isin my power. At 
any day, I can ruin him; but, not on suspicion. 
He is your son, and for that I would forgive him 
any wrong to myself, But, if he has been false 
to you—”’ 

“Convince yourself of it, and then deal with } 
bim as if no drop of my blood were in his veins. 
I know that he has failed to move one step in my 
favor; that your money has been kept for his ; 
Own use; that he has never held faith with a} 





$ 
; 


human being. I have found means to learn this; 
you can find means to verify it.” 

‘*] will,’’ answered La Costa. 

‘‘ Then deal with him as he deserves, but waste 
no more time,or means, on lawyers. If I were 
pardoned now, that New York banker would fall 
upon me with a requisition, and it would only be 
a change of prisons.’’ 

‘“‘Then, what can I do?’’ cried the actress, 
wringing her hands in desperation. 

‘*« This—I think you love me.”’ 

“ Love you! Ah, I wish it were not true.” 

««And would serve me rather than my son ?’’ 

«For your sake, I hate him,’’ cried La Costa, 
clenching her hands with a fierceness that reas- 
sured her husband. 

‘*He has been a traitor. 
will have but one agent.” 

** Ah, who can be trusted ?”’ 

‘¢ Money, money ; that can always be trusted.” 

** But how, how?” 

‘In this way, sweet wife, we will trouble our- 
selves no more about pardons. With your iron- 
hearted banker in the back-ground, that is 
impossible. But there are no walls so thick that 
money will not break them down.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ You have prospered; you are a success.” 

‘Yes, yes!’’ 

“And should have more money than he has 
taken.” 

‘‘ Not much; for he has asked for large sums, 


Well, hereafter, we 


{ but every night rolls in more.” 


‘“‘And your jewels, I sent you word where 
they were pledged. Are they still out of 
reach ?”’ 

La Costa looked anxious. She had redeemed 
the jewels pledged in Europe, to supply that 
man’s extravagance, only to pledge a part of 
them again; only a part, she remembered, and 
took courage. 

‘Part of them: but I have the most valuable. 
There shall be no lack of money. But tell me 
how I am to use it.” 

‘* Next Monday, come again, and bring it with 
you—all you can raise. Everything is to be 
bought ; men easiest of all.”’ 

‘*Oh, you mean to escape.”’ 

** Yes, it is half arranged already.” 

‘Thank heaven !’’ 

‘«This time,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘1 will take 
fate into my own hands. Bririg the money in 
large bills, a few lesser ones for necessity. But 
we have no confidants, remember. Above all, 
give no sign to my son. A single mark of dis- 
trust, and he will suspect.”’ 

La Costa smiled significantly. 
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“I have not been on the'stage for nothing,”’ 
she said; ‘‘and I am beginning to detest the 
ingrate.”’ 

‘* Be careful how you show it. Ah, my wife, 
in all the world I have never found a friend like 
you.’’ 

The man reached out his arms with an impulse 
of genuine feeling. In an instant, La Costa lay 
sobbing within their clasp. 

‘*But where, where will you go?’’ she ques- 
tioned, clinging to him. 

‘*Across. the ocean at once, where you shall 
follow me, and I will never again do anything 
that shall give you pain, or cause you sorrow.” 

‘Oh! my beloved! my darling! You make 
me the happiest woman on earih. Remember, 
dear, without love, I am nothing.” 

«‘ And with it, you shall be everything. Now, 
farewell, till Monday.”’ 

‘* Till Monday,’’ whispered La Costa, as the 
turnkey appeared. 


CHAPTER. XXXIII. 


Coxe, quiet, watchful, insidious, had wound his 
way. into Mrs. Cameron’s good graces, by adroit 
flattery, and some real communion of feeling in 
her absurd ideas of rank, which was the only good 
thing he ever expected to inherit. 


Mrs. Cameron 
and her daughter already knew that Cole was 
not his real name, and that some ancient title lay 
back of his republican incognito. This, of itself, 
was enough to insure favor with both ladies. 
But Hester would scarcely have been satisfied 
with this vague idea of greatness, had not the 
young man been handsome as an Apollo. 

A spirit of competition had entered into the 
feelings, which Hester Cameron held in no re- 
straint; for a time, Cole had seemed ready to 
devote himself to Edith Church, and she, restless, 
excited, and intensely unhappy, had encouraged 
him with more apparent interest than she had 
ever felt. Looking upon Hester as the affianced 
wife of Mr. Dana, she considered the indignity 
of his appeal to herself, as the keenest insult 
that had ever heen offered to her, among the many 
that she had endured, and had fled from it and 
him into the society of this man, without heeding 
what others might think of it. 

Even before this, Edith had found all pleasure 
in Mr. Dana’s society destroyed, by the open 
displeasure of Hester, and the covert taunts of 
the mother. From the beginning, Cole had been 
nothing to her, but, under the possible notice of 
La Costa, and before Mrs. Cameron, whose favor 
he doubted, it had been the young man’s policy 
to single out Edith as an object of especial devo- 
tion. This was intended to mislead Dana, too, 





for Cole was a man to cover his tracks from habit, 
if there had been no necessity. 

Thus, without really caring for this young man, 
Edith gave to everyone concerned in the matter, 
an impression that a strong attachment was 
growing up between her and himself. 

As I have said, this inspired Hester to a sharp 
rivalry, which she, like Cole, found it wise to 
conceal from every one, but her mother, who was 
forever looking forward to the rank which this 
young man had put from him, only for a time, as 
he had confidentially told her. Things were in 
this condition when the family came back to town, 
and opened their splendid mansion for the season. 
Edith, who was anxious to break away from the 
household, besought permission to remain at 
Heath House until the last autumn leaf should 
fall. To this Mrs. Cameron gave an eager con- 
sent, which the banker ratified with satisfaction, 
for he, too, loved the old place, and always left 
it with regret. 

Two scenes, not very far apart, in time or cir- 
cumstance, took place one week, in the country 
and town-house of Mrs. Cameron, which had a 
strong after-influence on the lives of those two ill- 
mated girls. In the town-house, early one 
evening, Harmer Cole found Hester Cameron, 
apparently reading, as she rested on the couch, 
in a little boudoir, opening out from the drawing- 
room, from which masses of flowers in a conser- 
vatory, were richly visible. I think she had 
expected this interview, for her dress was 
arranged with a certain carefully studied abandon, 
that might have made great impression on a less 
practised man. As it was, he considered the 
blue silk dress, with its flowing sleeves and 
Pompadour waist, where lace was used as 4 
shadow to the white neck rather than a covering, 
as so many signs of encouragement, not that he 
was insensible to the girl’s beauty, which was 
marvelous. The gleam of her milk-white arms, 
the whiteness of her neck, would have appealed 
to no man’s imagination with more effect; but 
he understood the motive of this display, also, 
and it made his purpose bold. Hester rose 
languidly from the couch, as he came in. One 
exquisitely clad foot escaped from her blue dra- 
peries, and rested on the floor, distinct and beau- 
tiful as a carver’s chisel could have left it. 

“You did not expect me to-night,” he said, 
softly stealing a glance at her dress. ‘Mr. 
Dana, perhaps.” 

“I expected you. Indeed, I think we are 
always expecting you now,” answered the girl, 
with a frank smile. ‘Mr. Dana has almost 
ceased to visit us since that night at the opera, 
when you made him so angry.” 
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** And you so unhappy,’’ said Cole. 

“No, I was rather amused. It is something 
to see Clifford Dana so disturbed. Sometimes it 
seems as if an earthquake could not move him.”’ 

* But for once, at least, you had the power, and 
I was the poor agent to bring it out.” 

«*Once—oh yes, more than that. I have seen 
him still more deeply wounded,’’ said Hester, 
with a smile that conveyed a meaning that Cole 
seized upon at once. 

‘That was when you broke his hopes with a 
cruel no.”’ 

Hester's smile deepened to a soft cough. 

“A lady must not admit so much,’ she 
answered. ‘‘In such things, she is upon honor.’’ 

“But you will not refuse to tell me why 
you rejected him. There must have been a 
reason.”’ ; 

The young man fastened his eyes on Hester's 
face, and kept them there steadily as he went on. 

‘‘A good reason. Such men as Dana, rich, 


handsome, honored, are not subject to rebuffs 
from young ladies who have no other preferences,’’ 
continued Cole, stealing the hand that was begin- 
ning to tremble among the folds of her azure 
dress, and holding it firmly. 

Hester's face was searlet now. She turned it 
away, and strove to force her hand from his 


clasp. He held it, however. 

“Was it because you guessed how dearly, how 
madly I love you, and could not slay my poor 
hope with one cruel blow? Speak to me, Hester! 
Had I the smallest place in your mind, when you 
rejected Clifford Dana ?’’ 

Still the girl struggled, while the crimson flood 
rushed over her arms.and bosom. She did not 
like to have a confession of her weakness torn 
from her, after that fashion; for she felt the iron 
will that lurked under that soft, eager voice. ‘I 
will not answer you,’’ she said, with an impulse 
of resistance. 

“Will not answer me! Then the poor mercy, 
awarded to my rival, is considered too good for 
me!’ I am not even deemed worthy ofa refusal.’’ 

There might have been sincerity in this speech, 
certainly the voice that uttered it shook with 
emotion of some kind. 

“Do you wish to force a refusal ?”’ questioned 
Hester. 

‘*No, no, heaven help me, no! But this sus- 
pense is more than I can bear. If I have been 
madman enough ta deceive myself with false 
hopes, et me know it, and you will never see 
my face again.’ 


“Would you punish me so cruelly?’ murmured } 


the girl. ‘What have I said that causes you to} shake off? 


threaten me?” 








‘You have said nothing. I am pleading for 
one word, and you will not speak it.” 

‘«How can I, without knowing the word you 
desire so mnch ?”’ 

Hester had recovered a portion of her usual 
assurance, and asked this with a dash of her old 
coquetry, which was full of graceful aggravation 
Cole tossed her hand away, and starting up, 
paced the room angrily, and, no doubt, with more 
impatience than he felt. 

‘“* You trifle with me!’’ 

Hester arose, and approached him. 

‘What if I guessed that word, and were ready 
‘to say it?” 

“If you can find it in your heart, mine would 
go mad with happiness.”’ 

‘‘What.if I found love there ?’’ 

‘* But you will not, you cannot,”’ 

‘“‘] do, Harman Cole. I do!’ 

The girl was sincere at any rate, for the time— 
earnestly sincere. The scarlet had left her face, 
and there was something of the sweet dignity of 
womanhood in the gesture, as she folded her 
hands, and rested them caressingly on his arm. 

Cole bent, his eyes on her face, searching it 
anxiously, then drew her suddenly toward him, 
and kissed her.upon the lips. 

«You are promised tome, I have loved you 
from the very first. Now your are my own,’’ he 
said, with intense enthusiasm, that seemed half 
tenderness. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mrs. CamERoNn was in the city-house now, 
ready to open the grand social campaign of the 
season, but amid all the excitements of uncovering 
furniture, bringing silver from the vaults of the 
bank, and bewildering her dress-maker with 
orders, a strange anxiety haunted her. Since the 
night of La Cosia’s first appearance, her mind 
had been in a state of continual unrest. She could 
not, even to herself, explain the reason, but vague 
apprehensions had seized upon ‘her, and nothing 
could shake them off. Was it jealousy then? 
Had the suspicion that her husband might have 
kept some secret back from her, regarding the 
birth of his adopted daughter, brought this 
harassing state of mind upon her. That might 
be; though the idea had crossed her mind before, 
and given it little uneasiness. Why was it that 
on the night in question, vague reminiscences 
of the sister she had cruelly wronged, but who 
had heen dead for years, should dart through a 
conscience that had slept so well? Was the 
feeling hate or apprehension, that she could not 


There might be another cause; for little as she 
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studied her husband, there came upon her a slow 
consciousness that he, too, was changed—that 
seasons of deep thought would fall upon him, in 
which his usually placig face would be darkened 
with storm-clouds, such as shehad not seen before, 
since the first years of their marriage. 

What ‘could all this mean! What connection 
had La Costa's appearance with this unusual 
gloom? Hitherto, the banker had been forbear: 
ing to her follies, and so far, as possible, blind to 
her faults. Now he appeared keenly, and rest- 
lessly sensitive to both. This: state of things 
touched her vanity, which was the strongest 
passion of her nature, and added to the strange 
uneasiness ‘that possessed her with the force of 
an evil spirit. 

Thus fear-haunted, Mrs. Cameron broke into 
the presence of her husband one day. Of late 
he had appeared to avoid her, and this aroused 
her demon of unrest into searching him out. He 
was sitting lonely enough, in this plainly furnished 
room, which served him as a study, when the 
lady swept in, making some trivial excuse, for she 
had begun to feel vague dread of the man whose 
indifference to herself had only been equaled by 
his indulgence to her caprices. Indeed, men of 


tender consciences, who do not iove their wives, 
are frequently the most lavish of material 


luxuries, because they can give nothing else: 

Cameron was reading when she came in, but 
closed the book, leaving a finger between the 
ieaves, as if he hoped that the disturbance would 
be brief, and the lady saw that the shadows, 
which had came to him within the last few days, 
were gathering on his forehead: 

‘‘Hester is occupied; so I came here for a 
check, if you can spare a iittle more money than 
usual,’”’ she said, with a softness of manner that 
might have won upon him in earlier days 
Cameron drew a check-book from the drawer of 
his writing table, and made out the check with 
more than his usual tiberality. 

‘Who is with Hester ?’’ ne questioned, handing 
the slip of paper across the table. 

*«Mr. Cole has just came in.’’ 

“Mr. Cole, again. That young man is with 
my daughter oftener than pleases me. His visits 
must’ be discouraged, I have spoken of this 
more than once, remember.” 5 

Mrs. Camerou was preparing to expostulate, ; 
but the banker lifted his hand. 

‘*T have expressed my wishes, and henceforth } 
intend that they shall be obeyed, especially’ in } 
this matter.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron lost a little color—in fact, all 
that was natural to her. Whatever her appre- 
hensions were, they had not led to tame submis- 





sion, but she was almost subdued now. A wal) 
of ice seemed to have risen in solid blocks between 
herself and her husband. 

“What.is the meaning of this? You never 
interfered with Hester's associates before. Am I, 
her mother, to have no discretion in the matter?” 

** Not while I have the power to prevent it,’’ 
answered the banker, with grave distinctness. 
«« Before Hester was:born you lost all right—I fear 
all ability, to guide the life of a young girl.” 

Mrs. Cameron stood ‘by the table, motionless, 
her face growing whiter and whiter beneath its 
rouge. All at once a gleam of serpent-like intel- 
ligence shot into! her eyes. She leaned half 
across the table, and spoke with shrill emphasis. 

“TI see it all, Mr. Cameron. That woman is 
known to you. She’s an actress; a vile singer 
has——”’ ; 

‘¢ Hush, woman! You have wronged this un- 
happy creature enough. She is your own sister.’ 

‘* My own sister !”’ 

The voice which repeated. these words was so 
hollow, that it seemed to come from a far-off 
cavern. 

«¢ Your own sister, Lucinda Warner—a woman 
that I once dearly loved, and was parted from— 
you know how.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron gasped for breath. In drawing 
herself up, she reeled as if about to fall, but 
sinking into a chair, flung up her hands, and 
broke into a shrill, hysterical laugh. 

‘« My sister, and an opera singer—I have seen 
her act; I have heard her sing—no wonder my 
own husband looks down upon me—I begin to 
loathe myself.” 

«Had you done that earlier, this unhappy 
woman might not have been driven to—’’ 

‘*Driven to what,*Mr. Cameron? [ tell you, 
the vagabond spirit was alwaysin her. You had 
good proof of it,” cried the woman, whose worst 
nature was aroused, 

Mr. Cameron sprang from his chair, white as 
death, shaking under the indignation he con- 
trolled, but his voice was hoarse, and kept low, 
with a strong power of will. 

**It is because I know how worthless, how 
false these proofs were, madam, that I say again, 
you shall no longer control a child of mine. God 
grant that the evil is not already past remedy.” 

«You have seen her, then—you have allowed 
this actress, this singing and dancing woman, 
to slander your own wife, to shake her authority 
cver her own child—perhaps you will take the 
cther creature, that was foisted on me as & 
charity, out of my path. I speak of Edith 
Church, if that is her name.” 

“It is not her name. She was the daughter 
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of Seth Weed, and the poor girl, who was driven 
by your perfidy, into becoming his wife."' 

Mrs. Cameron sprang from her seat, clenching 
her hand in evil glee. 

“J felt it—I felt it from the first. It was that 
which made me hate the child so. It was that 
which made me yearn to strike her at times 
His child thrust into my house—ah, well, I have 
not given the creature a bed of roses.’* 

Here the woman sat down again, laughing to 
herself, with a triumphant remembrance of the 
hard life she had given to her sister’s child. 

“Tt was you who brought her home, knowing 
whose child she was, and how.much reason her 
mother had given you for hating her—an out- 
gush of the old love, no dowbt.’’ 

If the woman meant to sting her husband by 
this taunt, she failed. Contempt falls on pas- 
sionate rage as water quenches flame. Perhaps, 
Mr. Cameron had expected regret — some 
womanly contrition for the evil wrought in her 
early hfe—an effort to obtain forgiveness. He 
was a good man at heart, and his high sense of 
honor approached moral greatness; but, if any 
such expectation existed, it was swept away now. 
He sat down and answered her at once. His 
voice partook a iittle of the old agitation; that 
was all 


“Yes, I knew whose child it was; for I took 
it from the arms of its dying father—took ‘it, 
believing that its mother had, wantonly, or from 
cruel malice, broken up my life and his.’’ 


“Indeed !’’ broke in the woman, with a 
malignant smile. 

“T feared to give her the name to which she 
had a right—a name which her father enobled, 
both in life and death; for, even then, though a 
mother yourself, I feared that you would refuse 
iove to Lucinda’s child, knowing Edith as such.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron laughed again. Rage usually 
ended in flings and sneers with her. She cried, 

“If I have done anything to give her a place 
in the world, it has been from compulsion, and I 
will set society right. All the world shall know 
that she is the cast off child of La Costa, the 
actress. Then keep her under the roof with 
your own child, if you dare i” 

“T have thought of that very carefally,”’ an- 
swered Cameron. ‘‘ Where explanations of that 
kind are to be made, the whole family biography 
of the Warners will necessarily come out, and 
some one may take a fancy to search out the 
genealogy, even be prying enough to ask some 
certification of the crest, that blazes on my 
carriages and silver. I certainly cannot answer 
for them. Of course, any gossip connected with 
the popular prima donna will be for reviling. 





Newspaper correspondents have become excellent 
detectives, and La Costa's sister will have a fair 
certainty of reflecting La Costa’s fame.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron had learned’ to dread the dry 
sarcasms of her husband, where the family tra- 
ditions of the Warners were concerned; but her 
venomous heart was full, and she turned with 
reluctance, from the file she was biting, while 
the banker went on, 

“If I point out these objections to the pub- 
licity you threaten, it is because I am not, in all 
things, blameless myself, and do not wish ‘to use 
extreme measures ; but if they become necessary 
to the protection of my adopted daughter's good 
name, I shall not shrink from them."’ 

‘That is, you threaten me with a separation 
But, remember, Mr. Cameron, there are such 
things as alimony. Men do not get rid of their 
wives so easily in this country.”’ 

‘‘T am quite aware of that,’’ answered the 
banker, with a deep sigh. 

Mrs. Cameron arose now, with the intention of 
going, but a sense of defeat troubled her. She 
longed to open the subject again, and learn some- 
thing more of the sister, who seemed to have 
arisen from the grave to call her to judgment. 

“Does your protege know of this?’’ she 
questioned. 

‘* No—and, at present, she must not be told 
Remember, I insist on that.”’ 

“Perhaps, you have informed Mr. Dana, he 
would feel proud of the company that you have 
lured him into? No wonder, with such incum- 
brances, that you object to Mr. Cole. A man of 
his high birth might feel the indignity and 
resent it.’’ 

With this defiant fling, the woman withdrew 
from her husband's presence, and entering the 
drawing-room, walked up and down, pondering 
over the things she had heard in a confused 
rush of ideas. At last, her mind fell upon that 
half threat of separation, and she halted in her 
walk to consider it. 

‘« Well, let it come; he will be forced to supply 
me with money—and if things in yonder turn out 
as I mean they shall, we will all go abroad and 
share hisrank. Of course, they will go, and as for 
me—well, Europe is only a divorce made easy.” 

With these conclusions in her mind, Mrs. 
Cameron entered her daughter's boudoir, just as 
Hester broke from Cole, who was saying: 

«« Now, you are promised to me; I have loved 
you from the first.”’ 


CHAPTER: XXXV. 


In the old’ mansion-house up the river, Edith 
Church was left, with such family servants as 
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usually remained there through the year. She 
was sore of heart, and craved the solitude and 
rest which fell’ upon her in the old place, while 
she, watched the leaves flutter down from the 
huge elms and Virginia! aaaepamy with a sad and 
hopeless feeling. 

Most of the servants had left, and the great 
drawing-room, shrouded in linen, was closed ; 
but Edith had the pretty sitting-room to herself, 
and though all the plants were carried into the 
greenhouses, the hardy perennials in the home 
garden still threw out some flowers that seemed 
to warm the atmosphere. 

Edith expected Mr. Cameron, in a vague way, 
and, in order to make this little room pleasant to 
him, went out to get some of these warmly tinted 
flowers, that she knew, were to him, rich in loving 
associations, and soon returned with an armful. 

It was getting dark now, and the light of a 
hickory wood. fire made the atmosphere pleasant, 
if not distinct. Edith laid her chrysanthomums 
on a table, and turned to get a vase from the 
mantel-piece. There, for the first time, she dis- 
covered that a great cosy chair; which she had 
occupied, had been drawn nearer to the fire, and 
that a man was sitting in it. 

‘‘Ah! my father has come, and he does not 
hear me!” she thought, stealing softly to the 
chair on tiptoe. ‘‘ Now for a surprise.”’ 

She reached the chair, holding her breath, 
leaned over and dropped a kiss on the forehead, 
which was the only feature clearly visible to her 
in the fire-ight; but a sudden flash broke up 
from the wood, and she saw the face of Clifford 
Dana, and fell back with a cry of dismay. 

‘Tt is not Mr. Cameron, though, for his sake, 
1 wish it were,” said Dana, gently; for the girl's 
distress touched him. 

‘‘] thought it was my father, I did, indeed,’ 
she said, turning her face away. 

** Still, you need not grudge me that one mis- 
take. I am sorry as.yourself, Miss Church, if it 
gives you so much pain.” 

Edith dropped both hands from her face. 
Dana could see by the fire-light that tears of keen 
mortification hung on her lashes, and that she 
shrunk from the fire-light. 

‘* Mr. Cameron will be here presently, I hope,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘I fancy he missed the train. We were 
to have come up together. Pray, do not deny me 
a little kind hospitality till he arrives. Surely, 
an expression of honest love cannot have offended 
you too deeply for that.” 

Edith did not answer.- To have saved her life 
she could not have uftered a word; but the 
flowers to which she had retreated for refuge, rus- 
tled im her hand, while Dana was conscious that 





her whole frame wasshaking. He misunderstood 
the sign. 

“Is your hatred so deadly that you tremble to 
stay in the same room with me?’’ he questioned, 
with so much pain in his voice, that a sob broke 
from the girl, when she heard it. ‘‘ This harsh- 
ness ‘is unnatural; I do not understand it,’’ he 
continued, going toward her. 

Edith dropped into a chair, and held up 
the flowers with a weak attempt at protection; 
but he saw that she was crying, and that her 
eyes were raised to his with a pitiful look of 
appeal, 

‘*Qne question, Miss Church, and I will dis- 
turb you no more. €an it be possible that one 
rash act, one wild ‘expression of love, that no 
man ever felt more honestly, has so hardened 
you against me that my mere presence fills you 
with such utter dismay ?—or, is there something 
else? . Tell me, what have I done, that 1s entirely 
past the forgiveness of a merciful woman ?”’ 

Edith iifted her eyes and fixed them steadily 
on him. She was trembling now less violently. 

‘* Mr. Dana.” 

Dana bent his head, feeling that she had no 
power to speak. 

Mr, Dana, may I ask one thing ?’’ 

‘‘ Ask anything of me, and I will answer,’’ was 
the gentle reply. 

‘©On the evening when you were here last—I 
do not speak of now—were you the pledged 
husband of Hester Cameron ?”’ 

“The pledged husband of Hester Cameron! 
No; neither then, nor now.”’ 

Something strange seemed to have come upon 
Edith Church. She settled back in her chair, 
but neither spoke nor moved. Dana bent over 
her, and found that she was insensible. Then, 
he understood it all—the love so hard to conceal ; 
the anguish of wounded pride; the ecstacy of 
relief that had Jeft a smile on her lips. With a 
wild impulse of delight, he took her, insensible 
as she was, in his.arms. He kissed her lips, till 
they flushed red in,the fire-light ; he kissed her 
white eyelids, and they quivered asunder his 
lips. He held her so close to his heart that its 
loud beating awoke her own to tife. 

Was she angry with him, then? No, no; she 
was only weeping, soft, blissful tears upon his 
bosom. She had strength to be happy—nothing 
more. Dana carried her to the great cosy chair, 
placed her in it, and fel! upon his knees before 
her. His face was radiant; his eyes flooded 
with glorious love light. 

“And you love me—you do love me, after all 
—after all,’’ he said, feeling too deeply for 
eloquence. 
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«You know it; how much, no language can 
tell,” answered the girl, in her happy enthusiasm, 
surrendering both her hands to his clasp, natu- 
rally as a child gives its kisses. 

That moment, Mr. Cameron came into the 
dimly-lighted room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Harmer Cote was troubled by the conduct of 
La Costa. The furore of enthusiasm, which her 
performances had created, increased with each 
new representation. Money rolled into the 
treasury, as she had never known it in the coun- 
tries where her fame had been made; but she 
no longer consulted Cole on the best means of 
using it, in behalf of her husband, or urged him 
to action with vehement reproaches, as she had 
done. Had she discovered his lukewarminess in 
the cause for which she was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing—even die, if her death could accomplish the 
freedom of that one man. Something, certainly, 
was going wrong. It might be that Massieu 
would yet win his freedom, if La Costa put his 
case, and her ample means, in other and more 
loyal hands. Keenly as the woman desired this 
result, her anxiety was not greater than that of 
the young man, whose dearest hope was that 
hers might be defeated. 

The title and meagre estate, which was all that 
the convict had screened from the disgrace of 
his crime, would undoubtedly fall to him, if the 
prisoner died, or could be kept in confinement 
long enough to make his death a legal probability. 
A few months would do this, and make Cole 
inheritor of the title, but what would that be 
worth, if La Costa succeeded at last in breaking 
his father’s fetters, and sending him a free man, 
with an unstained name, so far as the world knew, 
into France. There La Costa’s earnings would 
keep the father in affluence, but where would his 
interests be considered? Evidently, the actress 
had begun to distrust him. When she knew that 
he had deceived her utterly, used her money for 
his own purposes, sent her false telegrams from 
mythical lawyers, and cruelly led her into ground- 
less hopes, would such perfidy ever be forgiven? 
True, he had won the love of Cameron’s daughter, 
but even then, the rank and title of his convict 
father was necessary to success. He knew well 
that Mrs. Cameron’s consent would never be given, 
without such advantages to back his suit, and 
equally well, that a private marriage could only 
be hoped for, when the mother was assured that 
the step would crown her daughter with a 
coronet. 

Thus it was for Cole’s interest that La Costa 
should be defeated, that his father should end 





his life in the prison, to which the laws had sent 
him. 

The night after he had won that important 
confession from Miss Cameron, he joined La 
Costa, as she was entering her carriage, after the 
opera. Apparently, he was unconscious that she 
received him with coldness, and would hardly 
allow him to touch her hand. With all her 
faults, La Costa was a bad dissembler. 

When they reached the hotel, Cole went in 
with her as usual. Gaston was at his post, and 
seemed as if he wished to address his mistress, 
but she was angry with Cole for following her, 
and swept by the servant, without heeding his 
anxious look. Cole saw it, however, and gave 
the man a signal, as he passed into the room. 

La Costa uttered an impatient exclamation, 
when she saw @ man sitting by the table, on 
which her bronze jewel box was standing, closely 
locked, but as if brought out for use. 

A look of swift intelligence shot into the young 
man’s eyes, but, to all appearance, he took no 
heed of this strange visitor, who seemed so much 
at home, and whose presence there disconcerted 
even La Costa, who hesitated, as if about to dis- 
miss one of her unwelcome guests, before she 
entered her dressing-room. 

Cole followed her to the portitre. 

‘*I must step over to my room a minute,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ but will be back in time to share your 
supper.” 

La Costa made some hasty, almost ungracious 
assent, and Cole glided from the room. 

“‘This way,’ he whispered, passing Gaston. 
“This way; you will not be wanted the next 
half hour.”’ 

Gaston took his hat, and followed the young 
man until they came to a deep window, at the 
end of the corridor, shrouded in with curtains, 
that formed a tent-like recess. Cole lifted the 
curtains, and dropped them over Gaston, who 
followed him into the recess, but placed himself 
in a position to command the door he should 
have guarded. 

‘* Answer me, and waste no words—what is 
that man doing here ?” 

“It is the diamond broker !”” 

“Tthought so. Is she pledging more jewels?” 

‘‘The best and largest that she has. Never 
before has she parted with them, no matter how 
hard she was pressed.” 

‘* That looks serious.” 

‘Very serious, monsieur; but that is not the 
worst. She takes up the money from the opera 
house every night, then sends me out to turn it 
into large bills, with green on the back. Nothing 
else pleases her.”’ 
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** How long has this been, Gaston ?”’ 

**Not long. Only a week.” 

** Only a week, and she was absent one Satur- 
day, and Sunday,”’ 


‘* Yes, monsieur, that is, the young man you) 


know of went on that day, and came back late 
Sunday night, very fatigued, and restless,’’ 

‘Did she leave the hotel alone?’’ questioned 
Cole. i 
«‘ Quite alone, monsieur.”’ 

Cole fell into thought, while Gaston looked 
toward the distant door, fearing, each instant, 
that the diamond broker would come out. After 
a little, the young man aroused himself. 

«Is this all, Gaston ?’’ 

‘Only that I think she is preparing to leave 
the hotel again. This is Friday; to-morrow we 
shall know—but monsieur willexcuseme. I dare 
not be away longer,'’ auswered Gaston, hurriedly 
quitting the recess. 

Cole remained some time, pondering over what 

he had heard. 
. “Two things are certain,’ he thought. ‘She 
distrusts me; that is the work of his shrewd 
counsel—and some effort is to be made for his 
escape. It must be prevented; for her own 
sake, he never should have freedom again. What 
has she ever been, but. a hardly-worked slave, 
since she knew him. She persisted in keeping 
his marriage secret, exposing her to any amount 
of odium, which she scorned for its falsehood, 
and endured for his sake: And now, even in his 
prison, he manages: to strip her of every dollar, 
as she earns it.’’ 

Cole did not think, just at this moment, of the 
money he had taken, or the crime he had com- 
mitted against this very woman. He was’ so 
anxious to save her from the depredations of 
another, that his own part in her unhappy life 
was quite overlooked—no unusual thing in this 
world of ours. Besides, freedom for his father 
would be poverty and destruction to him; for 











the keen intellect of the convict marquis would 
be sure to find him out, and then would come 
vengeance, cold and cruel, such as he knew the 
man to be capable of. Still the young man mut. 
tered to himself, «It is for her sake. Her heart 
is too generous. She never will take care of 
herself.’ 

Cole waited in his concealment till the diamond 
broker went out. Then he walked leisurely 
toward La Costa’s room, and entered it. The 
actress was in her dressing-room; but she spoke 
to him through the portitre, in a half cordial 
way, saying that supper would be serycd in a 
few minutes, and he must wait, while she put on 
a more comfortable dress. 

The young man answered that he was in no 
haste, and drew his chair close to the table, on 
which the bronze box was standing—this time 
unlocked. 

Cautiously, with his eyes fixed on the portitre, 
he lifted the lid, and, with a swift glance, saw 
the box was empty. Then he drew softly away 
from the table, and sat in the easiest chair of the 
room, apparently half asleep, when the actress 
came in. But under that. sleepy countenance 
swift thoughts had been crowding. 

**So much. So much: Then it will be a 
desperate effort. Some friend must have been 
secured in the prison. The danger is great, the 
means powerful. So much the more need that I 
should save her.’’ 

The supper came in, but neither the actress 
or Cole found much appetite for the tempting 
viands; she complained of a headache He 
forced himself to eat. 

**You really do’ look ill,’’ he said, with deep 
under thought. “I will call early, to learn if 
you are better.” 

La Costa gave him a sharp, half-frightened look 

‘© Do not call,” she said. “I need rest, and 
shall see no one till Monday.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





HOUSEHOLD LOVE, 


BY GERTRUDE H. 


A LITTLE love goes very far 
To smooth the daily caro; 

It gives a brightness to the earth, 
A fragrance to the air: 

A smile upon a loving face, 
A word of kindness said, 

The pressure of a gentle hand— 
By this good work is sped. 


But when a little love grows great, 
And the once tiny stream 

Into a glorious river spreads, 
All life becomes a dream ; 





BARLOW. 


From neck and arms the burden falls, 
We're glad and swift and strong ; 

We grasp our duty’s hardest stroke, 
And clench it with a song. 


Then think, dear love, whom changeful years, 
Have changeless bound to me, 
How in the daily round of toil, 
My feet should buoyant be ; 
I cannot wish my work were less, 
Your love could scarce be more ; 
Swift labor sings within our home, 
And strong love keeps the door. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a woolen costume of 
light grey India cashmere or camel’s hair cloth, 
trimmed with grey silk to ‘match. The under- 
skirt, which has a demi train, is cut out in van- 


dykes round the edge, and piped with the silk, the 
points falling over a narrow kilting of the cash- 





mere. The Princess tunic has a thick cording 
of silk at the edge, and is looped up at the back 
with an agrafe of silk, forming a loop and long 


ends. The mantilla forms a square pelerine at | 
Vor. LXXII.—15 


the back, and the short sleeves commence at the 
shoulder seam. Trim with fringe and bows of 
silk, same as on the dress. At’the back there 
are two tassels; one falling below the other, 
fastened under the bow. The pocket is placed 
upon the left side, corded with silk, and orna- 
mented with @ small flat bow with ends. Twelve 
to fourteen yards of cashmere, double width, or 
eighteen to twenty of single width material ; 
three and a half yards of silk for trimming will! 
be required. ‘Price of pattern of Princess tunic, 
fifty cents; mantilla, forty, and stamp. 





A linen blouse for a boy of two to four years, 
is gathered into a square yoke, and then into a 
loose belt, sleeves slightly full at the wrist, gath- 
ered into a band to fit the wrist. Very useful to 
protect the dress of the child at schoot or play. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents 

A coat for a boy of three, is for out-door 
wear. It may be made either in sores bi or 

(: 
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serge. It is straight in front, and a straight 
skirt is box-plaited to the elongated waist. 


Collar, cuffs and pockets trimmed with fancy 
braid, or a very narrow pointed Hamburg edging, 
or Torchon lace. Price of pattern, twenty-five 
cents. 


mn 
(3 


pi 
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Next, we have a home dress for a young girl, 





from twelve to fifteen years of age. It is of 
plain brown and striped beige material, or it 
would be a charming design for a white and sky 
blue bunting, now so much worn. The polonaise 
here, which is of the striped material, is van- 
dyked at the bottom, bound with brown silk, and 
ornamented with ribbon bows. The pocket is 
made of the plain brown beige, and suspended 
from the waist by a brown ribbon. Tight coat 
sleeves, trimmed with a double knife plaiting of 
the plain—same as sleeves; a knife plaiting 
edges the plain brown skirt, and a knife plaiting 
of the stripe is put under the vandykes. Price 
of pattern, fifty cents and stamp. 


Next, is a Breton costume for a young girl of 
fourteen to sixteen years. The material is one 
of the bordered soft chintzes known as Toile 
d'Alsace; cost from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents per yard. The underskirt is plain, with 
the border stitched on two inches from the edge 
of the bottom. The tunic forms an apron front, 
back arranged like the Breton tunic, given in our 
diagram. This’ may either be trimmed with & 
linen fringe, or simply bound according to the 
individual taste. For the pattern of the Breton 
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jacket, we refer our patrons to the diagram given ; trimmed with eight rows of worsted braid, sewed 
in the August number. The border ofthe chintz ; on fiat. The tunic, which is a combination of 
is used for the ornamentation of the vest, sleeves { Breton trimming with the Princess form, is very 


and pockets. Mother-of-pearl buttons, 
jacket in front twice, with narrow blue ribbons 
to match, as seen in design. 


A walking costume for a little girl, from five to 
nine years, is of navy blue percale, with paletot 
of the same material—piped down the front, and 
round the collar and cuffs with turkey red chintz. 
It is trimmed with navy blue tassel fringe—in 
worsted—which is removed when washed, and 


Tie the ' 





elegant. Notice, it is cut without any seam in 
the middle of the back—something quite new, 
and going to be-very popular. Three rows of 


the braid finish the edge. Nine inches above, 
across the back, there are eight rows of the 


the rows are of the blue, piped with the red, |= 


same as the other turkey. The under dress is 
simply a kilted skirt, with a little basque piped 
with red. Use pearl buttons—-white or smoked. 
This would be a good design for cashmere, bunt- 
ing, or any other light summer material; or, 
Pique trimmed with cotton fringe and Marseilles 
braid. Price of pattern of paletot, twenty-five 
cents and stamp, 

Next, we give a costume for the street, of 
Armure plaided woolen goods, in two shades of 
the same color. The underskirt is simply 








braid, edged with a tied fringe. Flaps are put 
in at the side seams, and ornamented with four 
buttons; this is repeated just below the waist. 
Two long loops of silk are added. The front is 
simply buttoned from the throat down. Eight 
rows of the braid trims the garment around the 
neck. Tight coat sleeves—trimmed to match— 
ten yards of double width material, or fifieen of 
single; two pieces of mohair braid, twenty-four 
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yy, } age. 


yards long; three-fourths to one yard of fringe ; 
four! dozen’ buttons’ will be required. This style 
will. be very fashionable for the early autumn. 
Price of pattern, fifty cents and stamp. 

A Princess robe, for a little girl of seven to 
nine years, gives the front and back view ; high 
neck and low. Long sleeves may be added. Two 
kiltings ornament the skirt. A wide, soft, 
twilled silk forms the drapery, ending in bows 
and long ends fringed. Torchon lace trims the 
yoke and\sleeves, or fine Hamburg, if preferred. 
The dress may be of Victoria lawns or white 
grenadine. Price of pattern, twenty-eight cents. 





Parrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in_our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter; to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 

in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
; for the patterns, always -send the number of 
, inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
Enclose prige of: and stamp. All 





f orders promptly attended to. All children’s 


) patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, etots, mantels, overrskirts, and 
} hasques for are fifty cents. Remember, 
} that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





KNIFE TRAY 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue tray is made of a cigar-box, lined with 
green cloth, ‘which is fastened. on with small 
brass studs. The handle is cut out of-a long strip 
of card-board, covered with*strong’ gum’ on one 
side, and rolled round a woodén'cylinder.. When 
the card-board is dry, remove the cylinder, and 
cover the card-board-with green cloth. A second 
piece of cloth is rolled ‘round the centre of the 
handle, and it is then wound round horizontally 


arid vertically with brown silk, as shown in our 
illustration. Then cut out the green cloth cover 
for the outside, work the design with brown silk 
in “‘button-hole stitch and chain stitch. The 
handle is’ fastened on with brown woolen cord. 
Round the edge of the tray is a strip of green 
cloth, fastened on with brass studs, and four studs 
of a larger size’ are used as feet at the corners of 
the box. 








BRETON. 


TUNIC TO-MATCH JACKET IN FORMER 


NUMBER, 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In August number we gave a diagram for the 
Breton jacket, and this month we give the tunic 
to match. Many of the new self-colored cambric 
Costumes are made up in this style, but the mate- 
rial used in our model is vicugna cloth; the 
foundation of the embroidered bands is white 


Indian cashmere. For ordinary wear mohair 
braid is used for ornamenting these bands, but 
for dressy occasions they are embroidered with 
color. The sequins are mother-of-pearl buttons, 
and they are sewn on the jacket so as to overlap 
each other. 
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DIAGRAM OF BRETON TUNIC. 
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No. 1. Harr or Taster. ¢ out No. 1 in the same way, following the anyles 
No. 2. Hatr or Square Tunic ror THE Back ; and curves, and making the several sides thirteen 
No. 8. Pocket. ‘inches, thirty inches, thirty-four inches, and 

To enlarge this diagram, take a newspaper, ; thirty-six inches. The same with No 8. With 
and cut out No. 2. in a parallelogram, sixty-four} little patience, you can enlarge any of our 
inches long and fifteen inches wide. Then, cut ‘ diagrams. 





BRACKET, WITH LAMBREQUIN. 


BY MRS5. 


Tus elegant ornrment is cut out of walnut or 
stained wood ; the back richly carved ; the shelf 
semi-oval. The lambrequin, of which we give 
one section in the full size, is worked on a ground 
of light brown cloth, the edge is cut in vandykes. 
After cutting the centre design, which is of white 
or light blue cloth, lay it in place upon the 
vandyke, then trace the design for the stems and 
leaves—all the edges of the applique and braiding 
design are done in cording stitch, with gold- 
colored silk. Work the leaves in shaded green, 
and the stems in shaded brown silk. The outer 
edge of the vandyke is done in button-hole stitch, 
with scarlet silk for the inside, and one row of 
cording stitch in gold color for the edge—or what 
is a better and prettier finish—use a gold-colored 
cord. Cut the cloth for the lambrequin in one 
piece ; trace the shape and size of the vandykes, 





JANE WEAVER. 


embroider, and then cut out the points; line with 
stiff canvas or wiggans; shape and cover with 
silk or fine cambric to match. Sew the edges 
neatly together, and finish with the gold-colored 
cord. A long tassel of gold-colored silk or mixed 
colors, if preferred, is placed between each 
vandyke } 

Any pretty carved bracket whatever may be 
ornamented in this way, and after this design. 
Every other vandyke may be varied by intro- 
ducing a differenr cloth for the applique, and 
using other colored silks. The latter produces a 
more Oriental effect, if that is desired. We also 
suggest, covering the shelf, and making tle lam- 
brequin of Turkish towelling, using colored bits 
of flannel and worsted braids for the applique, 
and braiding with various colored silks, for the 


embroidery. 
(217) 








LAMBREQUIN.—BORDERB IN CHAIN-STITCH. 








Tus border looks well worked in either back or ; colored cottons are much used as a heading to 
chain stitch, with Turkey red cotton for Holland kiltings on all cambrics or linen dresses of self- 
or pique dresses. These ornamental stitchings in } color; also for ornamenting fruit napkins. 





DESIGNS FOR BOOK-MARKERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Boox-MarKErs may be made in a variety of} colors. It is lined with buckram, and then with 
styles. These two illustrations are carried out in } silk, fringed and edged with cord. 
adifferent manner. The first is on Bristol board, In addition to these, we give, in the front of 
lined with silk, on which painting on wood is} the number, two designs, printed in colors, with 
imitated, The second is of white satin, embroid- ; mottos for book-markers, to be worked on card- 
ered in satin stitch, with silks of various bright ‘ board. Use red kee aia 
(219) 





Mareriats.—Pink silk, a few skeins of white } Cut out pieces of muslin and flannel to correspond, 


sewing silk, white sarsenet ribbon, three quarters 
of an inch wide. Muslin and flannel. 


Embroidered entirely in chain-stitch. The 


pattern is given so clearly in the engraving, that 


no difficulty can occur in drawingit. It must be 
marked on the silk in the ordinary manner. 
The size of the shoe must be suitable for the 
child, and a paper pattern should first be pre- 
pared, of a very ample size, as the quilted lining 
of the shoe takes up a considerable space. Mark 
out the silk, allowing a very ample margin in 
every direction, making the toe in one piece, the 
ankle-piece for another, and the sole for the third. 





and quilt them together in small diamonds with 
sewing-cotton. 

Work the pattern on the silk; then make up 
the shoe very neatly, running the sole in parallel 
lines from heel to toe, taking the needle through 
the thicknesses of silk, flannel, and muslin. 

Bind the upper part of the shoe with a fine 
piping cord, covered with silk ; and pierce holes 
for the tie, sewing them round with silk of the 
same color as the embroidery. 

If gros de Naples is thought too delicate or 
expensive a material, fine French merino of any 
pretty color may be used for this shoe. 





CHILD'S BALL. 








Tuts ball is made of a common white hard 
tennis ball. When you have selected one the size 
required, take some fine twine, and fasten it with 
a strong pin at the top of the ball, then pass 
round it to form the ribs or sections, shown in 
the engraving, and each time just hold it with a 
strong pin at the ends where it crosses; then 
with colored wool and a rug needle begin at the 
pin, and work, as shown in the illustration, 
until the ball is covered. It is a good plan, 
when half is covered, to commence at the other 
end, and work to the middle, as the string is not 
then so apt to move. 





CHILD'S BATH BLANKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue engraving illustrates the blanket, embroid-; two rows of dots worked just inside. The 
ered with zephyr in three shades of one color. } embroidery is done in outline and point russe 
The edge is scalloped with the same wool, and 3 stitch. 





PEN WIPER. 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER, 


Twetve dises of cloth of various colors are { required, large or small. They are then folded 
edged with crystal beads. The rounds may be in four, and fastened together in the centre with 


of any size wished, according as the pen wiper is ! a few stitches of strong silk. 
(221) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Worp Axpour Rroine Hasrrs.—A new subscriber asks 
us what is the best style, color, etc., for a riding habit. For 
a very recent pattern for a riding habit, we would refer her 
to our June number for this year, where she wiil find 
engraved a front and back view of oné that is quite the 
latest fashion, if we may say so. But in point of fact, there 
is only one style that looks lady-like, and that is a dark and 
perfectly plain cloth habit, like the oné we gave in our 
June number. There should be no fancy trimming what- 
ever; but a small, all-round linen collar, fastened with a 
small stud or brooch ; linen cuffs; and a tall hat, either with 
or without a veil, In very hot weather a habit of some 
light-colored cloth, such as grey or stone color, is admissible ; 
but a dark one looks infinitely better, and it is quite an 
error to imagine that it is hotter, for, the cloth being thicker, 
the sun does not penetrate it so easily. 

The only change to be perceived in the habits of this yearisa 
tendency to cut them shorter than they have ever been worn 
before. This fashion is not graceful; the least wind raises 
the habit which, in repose, barely covers the foot, and allows 
more of it and of the ankle to appear than is at all desirable; 
and though it may have advantages in the country in keep- 
ing the habit out of mud and guarding it from briars, it is 
not suited to park riding in cities. There is also a disposi- 
tion to gore the habits, so as to cause them to fit the figure 
even more closely than heretofore. This too is hardly an 
improvement. Without returning to the full and flowing 
®kirts patronised formerly, which were decidedly clumsy- 
looking, it is surely unnecessary to present the appearance 
ef a statue, accurately modelled in cloth, even if the figure 
be perfect, which is by no means invariably the case, With ; 
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regard to the bodices, there is little or no change. As we § 


have said, for good style it is impossible that they can be } 
too plain ; the edges bound with braid, and silk buttons the { 
color of the habit, are the only trimming admissible. Velvet i 
collars, military or other ornamental braiding, and bodices 
with revers opening over a habit shirt, are never worn by 
ladies who understand how to dress for riding. 

In Parks in cities, or at Newport, or Saratoga, white or 
light gloves are always worn; and ladies will find.it advisa- 
tle to wear them with more than one button, so‘as to avoid 
the danger of the wrist between the glove and the onff being 
exposed and becoming sunburnt. Plain linen cuffeand the 
sleeves of the habits are this year made to fit very closely. 
The tall riding hat is perhaps a trifle lower than in former 
years, and the abolition of chignons obviates the necessity 
of balancing it over the nose, as was the case two or three 
years since; the hair being dressed close to the head, the 
hat now rests firmly upon it. A feld of black net with 
short ends is worn round the hat by those ladies who do not 
wear veils. Those who do, wear black with a small spot; 
but in hot weather these are far from good for the com- 
piexion, and it is better to substitute a white veil with black 
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well, and {¢ much better in its appointed place in the pocket 
of the saddle. There is rio objection to a flower being worn 
in the front of the habit if it is desired. 

There are one or two errors into which those ladies even 
who are good riders, in so faras nerve and experience are 
concerned, are very apt to fall,which detract much from 
the grace of their appearance. The most common of these 
is the habit of allowing the right foot to project towards the 
horse’s neck, instead of bending it back as far as it is pos- 
sible to do, It has a most awkward appearance, and merely 

quires a little thought to correct; it drawe the habit out 
of its correct folds, and gives an air of carelessness and 
insecurity to the seat. Another common error is that of 
squaring out the elbows, which gives a very ungraceful 
appearance; they should be kept close to the sides, and the 
hands as low and as far back as possible. Some young 
ladies have a habit of holding the right hand, with the whip 
in it, straight down by their side; but. it is not a correct 
position, and gives the impression that they have never 
ridden, save in a riding school. A lady should always 
remember to sit as far back in her saddle as possible, and 
also that her position should be perfectly square, one 
shoulder not advancing before the other. 





Artistic Wrnvow Curtains, Erc.—We refer our fair 
correspondent, “Clara,” to the May number of “ Peterson” 
for this year, for an engraving and description of such a 
curtain as she desires. If she is willing, however, to spend 
a little more money on her curtains, (though not much after 
all,) we would advise her to make it of what is called Rus- 
sian bath-towelling, instead of unbleached muslin, because 
the color of the towelling harmonizes better with the 
yellow, red and blue of the horizontal stripes, than even 
the unbleached muslin. Curtains of this kind are very 
appropriate, not only for windows, but for doorways, or to 
divide a hall that is too long. 

Putverizep Borax is the best thing to extirpate roaches 
that we can recommend to our fair correspondent, N. 
Throw it into cracks, scatter it on shelves under their paper 
covers, and in drawers and other haunts of the roaches, and 
within a week it will puzzle an entomologist to discover 
even the fossil remains of a roach anywhere in the house. 
Nothing could be more cleanly than this alkaline compound, 
and it is held in abhorrence only by roaches, red ants and 
other like creatures, whose disapproval is a compliment to it. 

Brotn Earty To Ger Up your clubs for 1878. We think 
we may safely say that no one, in any other way, can get 
as much for their money, as by subscribing for “ Peterson.” 
Among other improvements, in 1878, will be an entirely 
new feature, and one that ought to double our already large 
subscription list. Notice of it will be given in an early 
number. Not to take “Peterson” in 1878, will be to put 





spots, though it does not look so smart. Wid ke hats 
and straw hats are only worn by young ladies not yet 
“come out.” All floating decorations, such as lace ties or 
neck ribbons should be avoided. A plain silk necktie may 
be worn, ‘if wished, inside the collar, tied in the smallest 
possible bow; but such things as muslin_ties with lace ends ; 
are in the worst possible taste, and so also are long and } 
obtrusive earrings. Some ladies place their handkerchief ; 
in the — ¥ bosom of their habit; Lut it does not look 5 





If quite outside the world of art, literature and fashion. 
“Irs CHEAPNESS ComMENDS Ir.”—The Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Democrat, after praising the steel engravings, the colored 
fashions, and the literary matter of this magazine, and pru- 
ing them qualed, ludes by saying, “its cheap- 
ness, too, commends it to every lady in the land, who 
wishes to keep posted in the fashions, when she can do 60 
at such small cost.” 
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Ir 1s Never Too Late to subscribe for this magazine, for 


5 But we think that Mr.' Trollope, after all, has a deeper 


back numbers can be furnished, if desired, from the first of § purpose than appears at first. It seems to us that his in- 


the year. Club subscriptions must begin with either the 
July, or January numbers; but, two dollar subscriptions 
may begin with any month. Subscribers, beginning with 
January, get the whole of Mrs. Stephens’ powerful story, 
“The Dependent Cousin.” Those, commencing with July, 
will get the whole of Mrs. Burnett’s not less powerful nove- 
let, “The Fortunes of Philippa Fairfax.” 


Boox-MARKERS ON CarD-Boarp.—We give, as an extra 
embellishment, in the front of the number, two designs for 
book-markers on card-board, These designs are particularly 
applicable for the Bible. They may also be used for mottos, 
to be worked on card-board, and hung on the walls of a 
Toom, a8 is now the fashion, and a very pretty fashion too. 


Fruit 1s As MUCH the fashion for trimming for ball-dresses 
as flowers. Pale blue, ornamented with crab apples; white, 
covered with cherries; tea-rose tulle, with garlands of black 
currants, etc., etc., are among the costumes at a recent ball, 
given by Mme. de Rothschilds, in Paris, 

Wearine REAL FLowers is becoming, more and more, the 
rage in Paris. Wealthy ladies there, whose visiting list is 
large, contract with a nurseryman for a supply of flowers; 
and as much as fifty dollars a month is often paid for three 
small bouquets daily. 

“Wuart I Hap Losr.”—A lady, renewing her subscription, 
says: “I am late, this year, for I had made up my mind 
not to subscribe; but I did not know what I had lost, till I 
tried to do without ‘Peterson.’ Send the back numbers 
from January.” 

Tux UNPRECEDENTEDLY NARROW SKIRTS, now worn by 
extremely fashionable ladies, has led to the introduction of 
a of chemise and drawers in one, with a high 
petticoat bodice added to the chemise. 

Carriace Rve.—In the front of the number we give, at 
the request of a subscriber, a design, printed in colors, for a 
Carriage Rug. It is to be worked, as will be seen, in two 
shades of blue and one of white. 

Pieper Yoursetves to subscribe for nothing for 1878 
until you have subscribed for this magazine, or at least seen 
our Prospectus for that year. If you take more than one 
periodical, take “ Peterson ” first. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Aunthony Trollope never 
writes a novel that has not merit. He can hardly be said 
to possess genius, for if he does, it is the genius of common- 
place, But he is realistic; his characters talk naturally; 
and though he jis often prolix, he is rarely’ dull. The 
present fiction, however, is not one of his best. The scene 
of the story is laid in England, and a prominent character 
is an American Senator, on a visit to the country of his 
ancestors, But Mr. Gotobed is simply a caricature. We 
have met, we are sorry to say, American Senators, who were 
not a credit to the nation; but we must confess that we 
hever saw one like Mr. Gotobed. On the other hand, Mr. 
Trollope is even more severe on his own countrymen and 
countrywomen, His Lord Rufford, in spite of forty thousand 
pounds a year, isa sneak and scoundrel. His Arabella is 


a3 much worse than a “fast” American girl, as a “fast” 
American girl is worse than the American girl generally. 


tention, in this novel, is to expose certain political and 
social evils of England, and that he selects, exceptionally, 
bad specimens of English men and women, in order to do 
this ‘more effectively. We think, also, that he introduces an 
under-bred American into the story, in order that he may 
put into the mouth of the latter, things that he does not 
like to say himself, about England and English affairs gen- 
erally: The story, with all its faults, is quite readable, 
nevertheless, The edition is a cheap one. 

La Gaviota—The Sea Gull. Translated from the Spanish 
by Fernon Caballero (Cecilia Bohl de Faber). 1 wol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers —The recent death 
of Cecilia Boh! de Faber, better known under the literary 
nomme de plume of Fernon Caballero, has called renewed 
attention to her works and genius. The Edinburgh Review, 
many years ago, pronounced her the Sir Walter Scott of 
Spain. ‘Of her many romances, the one now before us is, 
perhaps, her best. It is an exceedingly spirited story; in- 
deed, very few fictions keep up the same continuous inter- 
est. Everybody ought to read “La Gaviota,” not only 
because it is vividly told, but because it is a type of the 
best recent Spanish literature, with which all cultivated 
persons owe it to themselves to be familiar, at least, in part. 
For ourselves, we think this author resembles George Sand 
more than Sir Walter Scott. The volume is printed in 
clear, legible type, and is handsomely bound. 

Maurine. By Ella Wheeler. } vel., 12 mo, Milwaukee: 
Printed for the author.—The author of these poems is already 
favorably known to our readers; for she has been, for many 
years, a contributor to this magazine. The most ambitious 
poem in the volume is that from which it takes its name; 
but there are numerous miscellaneous poems, in addition ; 
and all are distinguished, more or less, “ Maurine” espe- 
cially, by pure diction, fertile fancy, high aims, and emo- 
tional power. We have not room, this month, to criticise 
“Maurine” as it deserves. And of the many beautiful, 
shorter poems, we have space only to instance “ Resigned,” 
one of the most effective in the book, and sufficient, ‘also, 
to make the reputation of a writer. 

The Marquis of Lossie. By George Macdonald. (Author's 
Edition.) 1vol., 8 vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
—This is a sequel to “ Malcolm,” a novel which we noticed, 
favorably, on its appearance, two or three years ago. The 
story lies principally in Scotland, though part of the time 
it is carried on in London; and the end is a happy one, 
as the conclusions of romances should be generally. The 
most loyeable character in the book is Lady Clementina ; 
the most natural one, perhaps, is the Lady Florimel. A 
noble and elevated purpose is apparent all through the tale. 
In fact, Mr. Macdonald never forgets that genius was given, 
not to debase, but to exalt, mankind, A paper cover edition. 

Saratoga, A True Story of 1787. 1 vol.,12 mo, Philadel- 
phia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—The thousands who visit 
Saratoga, in this year of grace, 1877, will be interested, we 
should think, in knowing something about Saratogu a 
century ago. At that time, the now crowded watering-place 
was a frontier settlement, open to incursions from hostile 
bands of Indians, In the novel before us, we have a vivid 
picture of the times, the story being the more absorbing, 
because it has been founded on fact. The volume belongs 
to the celebrated “Dollar Series,” the cheapest, on the 
whole, ever offered to the public. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins, 1 vol., 8 vo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of 
the best fictions of Wilkie Collins, who, for intricacy and 
interest of plot, is second only to Charles Reade, even if 
> second to him. The volume is handsomely bound in cloth, 
} émbossed and gilt, 
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OUR ABM-CHAIR. 

Po z orn Co’ 10N F1nG.—There is probably 
no article of manufacture so universally needed asa reliable 
low priced roofing, which can be readily applied without 
the aid of skilled labor, and in noe other direction has so 
great a want been so inefficiently supplied. The results of 
experiments with felts, cements and other compositions 
bave so far been anything but. satisfactory. Numerous 
so-called “cheap roofings” have been produced, advertised, 
used and found worthless. In view of these facts we are 
glad to be able to speak fevorably of an article which, from 
our own knowledge and the testimony of some of the most 
extensive and best known manufacturers and merchants in 
this country, has proven a reliable and ical substitute 
for the more expensive kinds of roofing. We refer to H. 
W. Johns’ Patent Improved Asbestos Roofing, the manu- 
facturers of which make no extravagant representations, 
but claim it to be the only reliable portable roofing in use, 
and from careful inquiry we believe their claims are well 
founded. This roofing bas been tested many years, and is 
now in use in nearly all parts of the world. It is prepared 
ready for use, can be easily applied by unskilled workmen, 
is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and when 
fluished with the white fire-proof coateng torms the lightest, 
handsomest and coolest roof in use, costing only about halt 
as much as tin. Samples, illustrated catalogues, price lists, 
and any desired information can be obtained from the H 
W. Johns’ Manufacturing Co., patentees and. sole manu 
facturers of asbestos materials, 87 Maiden Lane, New York 
This company have recently fact 











pleted a new y; 
the most extensive works of the kind in the world, and 
have reduced their prices to a basis which place their goods 
within the reach of every one. They also manufacture 
liquid paints, all shades, which are guaranteed equal to any 
tor general purposes and the most durable for outside work 
ot any paints in use. In body and richness of color the 
Asbestos Paints surpass any we have ever seen. Fire-procf 
paint, an economical substitute for white lead, costing only 
75 cents per gallon, for the protection of factories, bridges 
and other wooden structures against fire, is also valuable 
for the class of outbuildings, fences, etc., which are usually 
allowed to go unpainted. Roof paint, steam pipe and 
boiler coverings, steam packing, sheathings, linings, acid, 
fire and water-proof coatings, cements, etc., all of which 
can be relied upon as being in every respect as represented, 
and we advise our readers before purchasing paints or 
roofing, to send for samples of these articles and compare 
them with all others, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, 

A Beavutiru, ComPLExion.—Blemishes that have accu- 
mulated on the face are removed by using Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth,” and the complexion rendered clear, fresh and 
beautiful. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[DeparTMeNT or Nursine.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZBY, M. D. 
IX —Dvttss or THE NuRSE IN GENERAL.—CONCLUDED. 
The nurse should avoid the recital of all melancholy 
events to the patient, that may come to her notice, and 
which would tend to produce unpleasant mental emotions ; 
and the intelligence of a death of a friend, or the death of 


some individual, whuse case bore a striking resemblance to 
her own, must be, for prudential reasons, withheld. 
Visitors to the sick’ are prone to be the bearers of this 
kind of news, unthinkingly, perhaps, in many instances, 
and here it is the duty of the nurse to promptly interfere, 
and, introducing another subject, cut short the story, until 
the opportunity offers to give the necessary caution or 
apology, as the case requires. She must not hesitate one 
moment to disregard Chesterfield’s notions of politeness, for 
what signifies etiquette and propriety, when the life of a 
mother may be at stake, and duty demands the sacrifice? 
Then, there is another class of visitors—mere gossips, 


yearn of others, and imparting more intelligence than they 
are possessed of—among whom, doleful news always exist 
in abundance, and each kind-hearted one (?) is particularly 
anxious to obtain the credit ot being first to make known 
the sad or startling communication. Such persons being, 
or becoming known to the nurse, she must positively pro- 
hibit from coming within the pale ot the sick chamber, in 
which act she will be upheld by the physician, who will 
also bear the responsibility. 

Whispering in the sick room fs a pernicious habit with 
many, and it is generally annoying to one quite sick, ner- 
vous or wakeful,—often more so than the usual conversa- 
tional tone. This low-toned conversation is distressing to 
the patient. for she cannot, if she would, but endeavor to 
catch its meaning, and it she fails to understand its charac- 
ter, is too sure to imagine it ot serious import, and having 
reference to her case. Some nurses even receive all visitors 
in a whispering tone, which is simply a foolish habit. 

When a patient signifies a request tor some innocent 
article ot food, the nurse should act promptly, for the appe- 
tite is not always under the control of the will, and hence 
the call should be responded to at once, lest the precious mo- 
ment should escape, unimproved Instances are constantly 
occurring, where the food is served up so tardily by the 
nurse, that the stomach declines taking it, when prepared. 
Prompt action is a cardinal virtue, here. Everything should 
be left, at once, by the nurse, and the article desired be 
brought as soon as possible. No gossiping in the kitchen, 
or at the front door, with a friend, is to be tolerated. The 
patient’s sleep should never be disturbed, for the purpose of 
conferring upon her any little acts of kindness, or of “seeing 
a friend,” as a greater one consists in permitting her to 
enjoy her repose, unmolested. It is even profitable, gener- 
ally, to omit giving medicine, for a short time, than to 
disturb the patient’s slumber ; and the habit of administering 
medicine through the night should, in general, be aban- 
doned ; as it is, now, by the most intelligent physicians, not 
ordered. 

Lastly, the nurse should endeavor to make her errands 
or passages through the room door as few as possible; for, 
as a rule, it is extremely tiresome and vexatious to the 
patient, to hear her chamber door ever and anon opening 
and closing,—in other words, constantly on the swing. 





FLOWER TALK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


— 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


TRattine AND CLimetne PLants.—For the house, trailing 
and climbing plants are exceedingly graceful and appro- 
priate. A basket of Moneywort or of German Ivy in the 
window will make it attractive; and no one is so poor that 
they cannot afford at least that. They will grow in any old 
dish, and almost any kind ot soil, and so luxuriantly, as to 
surprise any one not tamiliar with them. Trained up the 
$ cords which suspend the basket or basin, in which they 
$ grow, and allowed to trail over its sides, you will have, in 
; a very short time, an object of beauty, which will cost only 
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the labor you bestow upon it, and that will be next to 
nothing. Five minutes a day, in watering them, will be all 
that half-e-dozen such plants will usually need. 

For growing away from the light, and training up door- 
frames and abeut pictures, there are two plants which are 
unexcelled—the English Ivy and Madeira Vine. The Ivy 
is the best, because it grows on from year to year, and its 
leaves seldom drop; and there is a richness of color and 
beauty of shape about jt, which the Madeira Vine lacks. 
But the latter grows so rapidly, and ‘has such a freedom 
about it, and throws out its branches and flowers in such 
remarkable luxuriance, that, for ordinary uses, it is superior 
tothe Ivy. It will grow twenty and thirty feet in a season, 
and adapts itself to any circumstances. For making an 
arch over an ugly, square door-frame, it is ansurpassed, as 
you can train it back and forth, until every bit of string it 
is trained on is hidden by its rich, glossy leaves. It can be 
used for baskets, put, in that case, must be kept well pinched 
in, as it is too rampant a grower, unless this is done. Ivy, 
like the Madeira Vine, will stand all manner of abuse, and 
thrive; but, the better it is treated, the better it will flourish. 
Trained about pictures, its rich, dark leaves have a fine 
effect, and, if made to run along the ceiling, you have a 
border much finer than any gilt one can be. Trailing 
plants look well on brackets, put in nooks and corners 
about the room, and they can be changed often, if distance 
from the light affects them. 

Garven PLANTs ror THE House.—If Bedding Plants have 
deen grown in the garden, through the summer, quite a 
number of kinds can be made to blossom in the house, 
during the winter, by good and judicious treatment. If 
you intend to use any in the house, select such as you want, 
at once, and cut them back severely. On no account allow 
them to blossom again inthe garden. Lautanas, Geraniums, 
Heliotropes and Saivias, can be used for this purpose, with 
good success, if, when potted, which should be done before 
any hard frosts, they are kept in a cool place, for some time, 
until they have recovered from their transplanting, and 
have begun to grow in their new quarters. Bring them 
into a warmer room, when they have started, and give all 
the fresh air you can. Get them used to the.atmosphere of 
the house by degrees. Give them no stimulants, until, they 
have got so that they “feel at home.” Then exercise care 
in giving it, and do not encourage a rank and hot-house 
growth. After they have been accustomed to the change, 
they will do well, and you may expect them to blossom in 
January and February. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK., 
RZ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
DESSERTS. 


Amber Pudding—One quarter pound of suet finely 
chopped, one quarter pound of fine breadcrumbs (or two 
ounces of breadcrumbs and two ounces of flour), two eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of marmalade, the finest possible rind 
of a lemon chopped very small; boil or steam in a mould for 
three hours; serve with marmalade sauce, viz.: take half a 
pot of marmalade, add to it a wineglass of water, warm it 
on the fire, add a wineglass of white wine, strain and pour 
round the pudding. Melt halfa pound of butter in a sauce- 
pan with six ounces of pounded sugar; when well mixed, 
add the yolks of seven eggs and as much candied peel. 
Pounded to a paste, as will make it of a good color. Line 
a dish with paste, fill it with the mixture, cover it with a 
paste crust, and bake in a moderate oven. Substitute 
orange marmalade for the candied peel, line\a tart mould 
with paste, pour in the mixture, and bake without a paste 


cover, 





Bread-Crumb Pudding.—Make a quantity of bread crumbs 
by rubbing the crumb of a stale loaf through a fine wire 
sieve; put a pint of milk and an ounce of fresh butter into 
@ saucepan on the fire, with sugar to taste, and the thin 
rind of a lemon, cut, if possible, in one piece; when the 
milk boils strew bread crumbs into it until a thick porridge 
is obtained; turn it out into a basin. When cold remove 
the lemon rind, and stir in one by one the yolks of four 
egge, mix well, ther stir in the whites of two eggs beaten 
up to a stiff froth, and a small quantity of candied citron 
peel cut very thin. Have a plain mould, buttered and 
bread-crumbed very carefully all over, pour the composition 
into it, and bake it about half an hour. Serve cold, with a 
compote of any fruit round it. 

Oream Tartlets.—Make a short paste with one white and 
three yolks of egg, one ounce of sugar, one ounce of butter, 
a pinch of salt, and flour quant. suff; work it lightly, roll 
it out to the thickness of a quarter of aninch. Line some 
patty-pans with it, fill them with uncooked rice to keep 
their shape, and bake them in a moderate oven till done. 
Remove the rice, and fill the tartlets with jam, or with 
stewed fruit, and at the top put a heaped spoonful of 
whipped cream, 

Whipped Cream.—Sweeten half a pint of cream with some 
loaf sugar which has been well rubbed on the outside of a 
lemon, and then pounded. Put it into a perfectly clean 
cold bowl, and add to it the beaten-up white of an egg. 
Take a perfectly clean cold whisk, and whip the cream toa 
stiff froth, in a very cool place, or over ice. As the froth 
rises, lay it on a hair sieve in a cool place to drain. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Cream C heese,—A very easy way of making cream cheese 
is to lay a piece of muslin in a large basin, but do not let it 
quite touch the bottum; this may be prevented by putting 
weights in the edges of the muslin lying outside the basin. 
Pour in your cream, and let it stand a day and a night, by 
which time all the thin part of the cream will have run 
through the muslin into the basin, and the cream will be 
quite thick. Draw the muslin together over the cream, 
and give it a squeeze, to press out any milk that may 
remain ; tie it round with a string pretty tight, and hang 
it in a rough towel doubled four times; dig a hole in the 
garden, and bury it in the cloth, and let it remain four or 
five days, when it will be ripe; press it into shape. 

Cottage Cheese—Put some sour milk in a warm place 
until the whey begins to separate from the curd, but by no 
means let it get hard. Pour the curd into a three-cornered 
bag, in the shape ofa pudding bag, hang it up and let it 
drain until no more water will drip from it. Then turn it 
out into a pan, mash the curd very fine and smooth with a 
wooden spoon; add as much good rich cream as will make 
it about as thick as batter. Salt it to your taste. Sprinkle 
pepper over the top if you choose. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fria. 1.—Carriace-Dress oF Brur axp Grey Stripep 
CasumeEre; the under-skirt is of silk (or may be of alpaca), 
and is trimmed with two scant bias ruffles of the cashmere; 
the over-dress is a long polonaise buttoned from the throat 
to the bottom, and is trimmed with a bias band of blue silk 
and a worsted net fringe; the loose jacket is sleeveless, 
does not meet in front, has a rolling collar of silk and is 
trimmed with a band of bias silk. I* fits more tight at the 
back. Instead cf having the jacket, it can be simulated by 
trimming the polonaise with the silk. This never looks 
as well as the real thing. Straw bonnet, with a double 
Alsatian bow and a tie run on the top. 

Fig. 11—Watxine Costume; THe Skirt or PLarn Biack 
811k; the wrap is of black silk, piped with cardinal red, 
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with a wide collar of black velvet, and is trimmed with two 


rows of large buttons. This wrap can be made of water- | 


proof cloth, alpaca or cashmere, and is most comfortable 
and stylish looking. Grey felt hat, trimmed with black 
velvet and grey ribbon, and cock’s plume. 

Fie m1.—Evenine-Dress or Waite. Musias.-The front 
is draped in. the usual style; at the sides are two length- 
wise puffings, and at the back are three full puffs. The 
front of the skirt has twe knife-plaiteg ruffles, and at the 
back are three deeper ones. On the right side are long loops 
and ends of poppy colored silk. One large bow of the same 
silk is on the left side, at the bottom.of the upper puff. The 
waist is deep and plain, and laced at the back; plaiting of 
muslin trims the top of the waist, and a bow of poppy col- 
ored silk is on the right shoulder. Poppies in the hair. 

Fig. tv.—Curnp’s, Dress or Dark Brown VELVETEEN, 
with a loose cashmere and velveteen dress over it, 

Fig. v.— WALKING-DRESS, MADE QUITE SHORT, OF Dank 
Buve Sixx anp Mere.iass£; the under-skirt is of the 
silk, trimmed with plaitings of the same, and with bands 
of the metellassé and rows of fringe; the over-dress is of the 
metallassé mode, very plain, with a vest front and sleeves of 
the silk. It is trimmed with a cording of silk and buttoned 
down at the sides. Black velvet hat, trimmed with a band 
ot dark blue curled ostrich feathers and a yellow wing. 

Fie vi.—Carniace-Dress or Moss Green CasHMERE 
over a skirt of moss green silk, trinmed with four plaited 
ruffles, which are headed with three rows of blue grey 
braid. Each ruffle is also edged with the same braid. The 
over-dress is made of cashmere, and is quite clinging to the 
figure. The jacket fastens diagonally from the right 
shoulder to the left side, and is trimmed with three rows of 
the braid. Hat, of grey felt, turned up at the side, and 
trimmed with cords and green feathers. 

Fies. vir aND viit.—Front anp Back or A Breron 
Jacket —This jacket is intended for house wear, but can 
be worn by young girls out of doors. It is original in style, 
is of dark blue cloth, and it is trimmed with braid em- 
broidered with silks of bright and various colors, and with 
mother-of-pearl buttons. The jacket has a plastron, and 
fastens at the side; th.» square revers and the pocket at the 
back are in the same style. 

Fig. 1x.—Mantitta For Youna Lapy.—This dressy and 
stylish wrap may be made either of black silk or scft clinging 
cashmere. It is trimmed with black lace and a row of rich 
gimp trimming. It is half tight fitting and is eminently 
suitable for fall wear. Straw hat, trimmed with black 
gauze scarf and large yellow rose. 

Fre. x.—New Sryie Mantrtua.—This wrap is 6f one of 
the many soft, thin figured materials that come for the 
purpose; is cut rather deep and rounding at the back, and 
is trimmed with a bias band of si/k and a deep fringe. It 
is carelessly tied in front. The collar is scalloped and fast- 
ened down with buttons. Bonnet of cream, trimmed with 
ferns and china asters. 

Fie. x1.—Youne Lapy’s Jacket or Brack Stix, with a 
vest of black velvet set in. On each edge of the jacket is 
a row of crochet buttons, The vest buttons down the 
middle. This jacket is worn over a plain black silk. Very 
wide collar and cuffs of guipure lace. These large lace col- 
lars are very stylish for full dress. White straw hat, 
trimmed with grey ribbon and wing. 

Fie. x11.—CasHMErr Parpessvs.—This pardessus is half. 
fitting, and is fastened in front with a double row of gimp 
olives ; at the back and upon the basque there is a triple 
plait of black silk, which forms a coat tail; the plaits are 
fastened down with tassels and bows; the sides are orna- 
mented with marabout bordering, which crosses the sides 
diagonally to the waist. Sleeve with bows and piped cuffs. 

Gexerat Remarks.—We give, also, this month, two of 
the prettiest bonnets that have appeared for the autumn. 
The first is of white straw, depressed in front, turned up a 












little on the right side, and lined with cardinal red silk, On 
the outside is a long, white plume and a bunch of red roses, 
where the brim is turned up and the plume is put in. The 
other bonnet is of black straw, trimmed with black velvet, 
two short black ostrich tips, and.a bunch of yellow, brown 
and;red nasturtums at the back. The head-dresses are two 
among the many styles of arranging the hair, which is 
usually, and should always be, according to the way it suits 
the face of the wearer. 

Breton jackets, cuirass bodies, polonaise, mantalets, cut 
straight across the back, like the old-fashioned scarfs, are 
all equally fashionable. 

Lamballe bonnets, and Gainsborough hats, modified to suit 
all faces, are the most worn; but if the hat is rather large, 
and turned up on one side at least, and the bonnet is rather 
high, and close-fitting to the head, any kind of head 
gear passes that is becoming; fruits and flowers are used in 
profusion; the flowers are of darker hue, than that of the 
last, spring, and more fall like; among the fruits are not 
only seen the cherries, currants, blackberries, etc., which 
have been popular for a long while, but branches of the small 
momderin oranges, peaches, coat apples, etc. Feathers are 
also much in vogue, and strips of net, embroidered with 
beads, are very new. In fact, beads are very much used for 
trimming dresses now, as well as chenille and other 
embroidery. The beads are of all colors—black, bronze, 
sparkling blue, green, etc., etc.; they are very expensive, 
make a dress very heavy to wear, but are a stylish trimming. 

Embroidery by hand on the dress is rare, as it occupies 
so much time. It is more ‘elegant than the bands of 
embroidery that are purchased and sewed on. These 
embroidered bands and galloons come in all colors for the 
Breton suits. Ivory white berége bunting and foulard 
silke look charmingly made up with these embroidered bands, 
or with pinked out-ruchings quilled, very full of silk, in 
two colors, such as delicate blue and pink, dark blue and 
dark red, black and orange, moss green and pink, blue 
and linden or tilleul, violet and primrose, etc. 

The waistband or belt is worn even over the long vest 
fronts that appear with so many jackets, and coat basques; 
these belts are usually wide, and are especially becoming to 
slim figures, the unbroken line of the polona‘se and cuirass 
waist is more becoming to stouter persons. 

Colored stockings are still most popular, and these of one 
color, with clocks or embroidered with sprigs, are the most 
elegant, and the stripe, running lengthwise, is very much 
worn; these colored stockings are expensive, not so much 
in the first cost, as that it is almost impossible to wash them 
to look well; some ladies wear the thinnest kind of thread 
stockings, under the colored ones, in order to keep them nice. 

Shoes of colored kid are again fashionable, but these are 
not so becoming to the feet as the black kid, which are now 
made embroidered in colored flowers. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Lirrte Boy’s Dress or Grey SumMER OxotH; it 
is made double-breasted, and plain in front, with two rows 
of brown buttons; the back is plain to the waist, when the 
skirt is put on in kilt plaits, under a broad, worsted sash of 
cardinal red; large square sailor collar. 

Fria. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Browx Piarp Summer Cora ; the 
trowsers are rather narrow, and come below the knee; the 
deep jacket opens over a white shirt front, and vest in front. 

Fig. 111.—Greu’s Cosrume or Burr; linen, semi-fitting 
paletot, ornamented with a cotton galloon, embroidered in 
cardinal red. It is plain in.tront, and kilt-plaited the entire 
length of the back. Loops:and ends of cardinal faille trim 
the piped sailor's collar. Plaitings of buff linen form square 
pockets and cuffs. 

Fic. 1v.—-Bacx or tae Svit oF Fie. 11. 

Fig. v.—Back or tus Suir or Fig. 1. 








